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ABSTRACT 

This investigation was designed to provide the data 
to be used in a preliminary evaluative description of New fork city's 
expanded prekmdergarten and kindergarten programs funded under Title 
I. Data were collected from 20 randomly selected kindergarten classes 
in ten schools and ten prekindergarten classes in six schools through 
the use of classroom observation and questionnaires given to school 
personnel, teachers, principals, and supervisors. No control groups 
were used, study objectives were to determine the extent to which the 
expanded prekindergarten and kindergarten programs |a) provided 
opportunities for skill development and the environment to succeed 

?^®f^!«J-^®/®®**f® }^^^^ progress in school; (b) provided a program 
for identifying physical and emotional health needs of the 
disadvantaged child; and (c) developed interest and participation of 
parents and community leaders. It was found that, in the context of 
the demands of compensatory education, both programs provided 
opportunities for intellectual and experiential stimulation, but 
there was little assurance that such opportunities were being used to 
the best advantage. Recommendations for improvement of the curricula 
and quality of instruction through carefully structured inservice 
training and suggestions for further research are made. Numerous 
tables Illustrate the data collected. Appendices include information 
on and materials used in the data collection. <ED) 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM AND PROCEDURES 



This investigation was designed to provide -lata tc be used in a 
pr-iliminary evaluative iescription cf New Y rk City's expanded prekinier- 
garten ani expandei kiniergarten programs, funded under Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Specific Problems 

Objectives selected from the goals of the expanded prekindergarten and 
expanied kindergarten programs, as stated in the program description supplied 
by the Center for Urban Education, constitute the major foci of this inves- 
tigation. An attempt was made to assess the extent to which the expanded 
prekindergarten program: 

A) provides five-year-cld children from disadvantaged homes the 
-ppcrtunity tc develop the basic experiences, concepts, and 
in sch-1-^^^^^^"^ ^^^"^^^ f'undamental to later good progress 

B) Pr:yides an environment in x,rhich the children will have oppor- 
tunities tc_ succeed, to receive ^ppr-val, t- obtain equal satis- 
taction, ana to adopt a positive attitude toward school and 
le-irning; an.i, 

C) rr- vi.es a program for identifying and in some cases treating 
the urgent health needs of disadvantaged children, both physical 
an: emotional. 

D) develops programs with parents an3 community leaders which will 
develop support of the school's program and faith in the chil- 
^rren's ability to make progress. 

Further, this investigaticn 'attempts tc assess the extent t- which 
h^-- expaniiei prekindergarten program: 

A) provides greater oppcrtunities for intellectual growth through 
ievelopment of listening-speaking skills, first .nand experiences 
in experimentation with m- terials ani equipment; 

3) impr-ves social and em-ticnal adjustment by helping the children 
rbtain a positive self-image aiding in the creation of sound 
attitudes to .school ani learning; an;, 



C) increases interest -f parents in their cnildren's sch-oi oropres 
'.ni parental confidence in their children's ability t- succeed. 



s 
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Procedure to CollecUng Data 

The SatUm^ 

The obsorvaUonal data nera eolXeeted in Jime 1966 In Public 
School eUamom In New Topk City during regular elaas seealona. The de- 
sign of this study required, in addiUon to obssrtaUonal data, the adninis. 
tration of quesUcmnairea to the teachers vho were observed, their si^emsora, 
and their princij>als. 

The Obeervers 

The (^servers participating in this study were selected by the 
Center for Urt«m Bducation personnel or Lawrence 7. CastlgUone and 

Maiy WOsberg, research coordinators of the eipanded Idndwgartoi and 
expanded preldndergarten projects respecUvoly. The researdi coordinators 
used the following criteria to select the obserTorst 1) on3y observers who 
showed demonstrattve competence in the use of ea^^irtcaUy based observe- 
Uonal techniques or ^ose practtcal experience in Early Childhood Education 
and knowledge of relevant variables were such that they deeaed experts 

were chosen for parUcipatiwi in this study; 2> only obaenrers who were pro- 
fessional educators were seXeoted for participation in this study. This was 
a precaution against the possibility of using observers who would have re- 
quired extensive pretraining or familiarizaUon. Prior to collecting data, 
several meetings were hold with the observers. These aieetings aided in 
developing the observaUon guide and provided a coznon ori«taUon. 

The Subjects 

A saople of twenty classes in ten sohoola were randonly selected 
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• lirt of sl^7-cae eX..a,s In thirty-aight school. oe»prlMng .u 
«P«.de<l klnd,rgart«> el.s«. i„ York Clt, recolvlns ntl. I .tada. 
Si^iUrl,. for «» pr.ld«d«gart«. . «^x. of ton cU,„, i„ 
"or, teUot^i tro. tha total pool of 182 olaaa^i i„ 12;, j^^^^ 
aupemaor,. ana ^ ^..^^ ^^^^^ 

u..d in thta at««r. aa liat of d...., aohoola r.«1,lng mi. I i^d, 

^ppUad by Rabaoc. Wintc of tha »a» York City Bo«d of Eduoatton. 
Tba raault of tM. prooadar. «a. a .an^la of tan praidndargartan taachara. 
t«nty klndargartan taachara. ^ praki„darg.rt«, prt«,lpal.. .„d t« kind- 
g.rt«, Principal.. In «var.l inatanca.. principal, aar«d a, «^r«aora 
»d. Kith tha ax^ption of on. caaa, thi. «a. traafd by having tba principU, 
raspond to both tha principal and «v.rviaor quaationaalr.. 

a- inv.aUg.tor. ara «,ra that tha prrtdndargartan a«^ 1, i„. 
.d«n»t.. a. at^ of tha aa^l. diotatad by t»o factoni. 1) tha a»b.r 
Of cbaarvauoa. that obaarvar. -ara abla to .nd 2) tha abort partod of 
tlna a«ilabl. for obaanratione. 

Clr«u».t«n«, did not par»it ob««^tloa of a control or co»p.n«,» 
g«.»P. thua. th.,a data do not .d«it coapaziaon to a critarion g«,«p 
bacauaa of tha ,«U ..^1. .j,.. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

i. hopad that 1M. r,ort I».ovlda baaalina data for a .»baa.j.ant axpart- 
maataX rralaation of tha progr«M under Invastigation. 

The ltea«i rin« Inatwrnntrt.. 
Ihe Olaaapoom Obaer« M,on Qulda 

A rr*«, Of tha Utaratur. did not r,t.A an Inatrmnt »S^u 
to .»at tba aaed. and goal, of thi, lnv.tig.tion. The ta* of rapidly 
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developing such tn iastniment fell to the present writers in coUeboration 
with the team of obsesvers (see Appendix I). 

The clasaroora observaUon guide was designed to focus the observer's 
attention and to ^ther data on teacher and pupil behavior pertinent to the 
goals of the kin<tergarten and prekindsrgarten prograna. The guide contains 
four major areas. They are: 1) the nature of play experience and actlvlUes; 
2) verbal behavior (language in the classroom); 3) aspeots of instruction in 
several content areasi and, J*) clas8ro<»a aanagement. In addition, an item 
calling for an overaU evaluative rating of the observation w»e included. 

All scaled items used^^five-polnt gr^hic rating scale, the diwc- 
tton of the scale was randomly assigned in an attempt to minlMM response 
bias as well as to focus rater attention. Space was provided beneath each 
itan for the observers to tarieHy indicate the basis for their responses and 
aiy other data that, althou^ not specifically reqisired, may have had an 
influence on what was obcerved. Farther, four q>en^ded questions regarding 
1) the most effecUve aspects of the program observed, 2) tt^ most ineffective 
aspecte of the program observed, 3) the most needed changes in the program, 
and U) additismal comments were included in the hope of obtaining data of 
heuristic value. 

The School Personnel Questionnaires 

The stated goal of the projects (see page 1) served as a guide to 
developing major areas of inquiry, tte specific items were suggested through 
interviews with teachers, principals and sti^rvisors participating in ths 
expanded kindergarten and prekindergarten programs. Board of Education staff 
interviewed in the schools were excluded ftnem the list from i*ich the final 
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scmpXes of eXasses was drawn. 

It was thought that opea«^ded items should be included in order 
to elicit inftomation useful for identifying problems for ftrther inquiry, 
as well as providing a means of collecting data with regard to the perceived 
successes and failings of the programs. In addition, participating teachers 
were paid for their tine spent in filling out the questionnaires, in order to 
maxlaise the likelihood of full and complete returns Xb» following 

directive was sent to all schools s 
(General Circular No. 19) s 

ITm 8. Cooperation with the Center for Urban Education . 

The Board of Education of the City of New York has con- 
tracted with the Center for Urban Education to conduct studies 
of research and evaluation of projects si^ported hy federal funds 
authorized under Title I^ Elementary and Secondaxy Education Act. 
In order to acco!i5>lish this work it will be necessary to visit 
school^; collect 'iata from school records, conduct interviews, 
obtain answers to questiais, and perform other factions of educa- 
tional researdi and evaluation. All principals and other members 
of the teaching and supervisoxy staff are requested to ^operate 
fttlly with menibers of the staff of the Center for IW>an Education* 
• Svery effort is being made to reduce all evaluation activities to 
' the minimum constant with the requirements of the Slem^taxy and 
. j Secondaxy EducaUon Act. The Center for Urban Education will 

' provide all clerical services required in its activities. 

•M 

Very truly yours, 

•'1 



JOHN B. KINO 

D^ttty Ebceeutive Si^rintendsnt 

The Teacher Questionnaire 

The teadier questionnaire (see ^spendix 11% consisting of thirty- 
one open-ended and specific items^was constructed ty the present investigatoxw 
in order to yield information in four dcnainsf 1) staff persoonel, 2) attend- 
anoa, attxltion, and health records, 3) class structure, and k) parent 
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The Principal queattontiflit.^ 

ISie principal queatlomuilre (aea i^dix IH)^ consisting of 
several open-ended and one specific item^iiaa fasigned to elicit general in- 
formation regarding, 1) the staff, 2) the «,le of the prtncipa, and 
3) oplaiona regarding the effectiveness of the progran. 

The Sapervisor Questionnaira 

^*L!TJ3!trr;n ^ndlx IV) consisted of iteos 

designed, as ;,the prtnldpalts queationnaire, to eUdt general infonaatlon 
regarding the role of the aupanrisor, m-service training, parent activlUes, 
opinions about staff competency, and factors contributing to the effectiw- 
ness or the lack of desired effectiveness of the prograaa. 

Reaultai Ihe TrettmeniR of the Data 
This aecUon presenta the ataUstical trealaaent of the data of this 
investigaUon. First, the staUsUcal pnwedures ^l^d in the analysis of 
the data are outlined. Second, the analysis and discussion of the data are 
presented. Third, the statisUcal characteristics of the observer guide^"^"^ 
The reliability of averagi^ratlngs leported^/b 4>p*»/.c//x ^. /J7, 

Statistical Procedures 
In order to determine the status of the variables under teveiUga- 
tion, the means, medians, standard deviations and ranges of relevant items 
In the obaervation guidea and teacher queaUonnaires were ccn^ted ind are 
reported, a^e relations between scales irere datermlaed by meana of Pearson's 
product-moment coefficient of correlation. All oorrslatlons are baaed i^on 
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tho ooabined prtfdndsrgarttn «sd ki&dirg«rt«i mdiObi* Critical r •qotls 
•161 «t the .0$ Isvttl of algniiloflBie* izid .l»36 at tha .01 Irral of algnifi 
eanoa for a tao-^lad toat lAth tifontar-«i|^t Aagraaa of f^aadon. 
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CHAPTER n ""^ii-^^ w 

PRESENTATION THE DATA 

Clasarooa Bavironmept 
In the following section data collected on behavtor relevant to 
aspects of the psychological cllnate foand in classroom samples is presented 
and discussed. The behaviors selected for observations have been found to 
be relevant to the detemlaation of students' attitudes tonard school and 
learning, their social and emotional davelopiwnt, and their self'^erceived 
canpetenqr. A child's educational attitude and self -concept aiv widely 
held to function as forces in a field rather than as discrete and independent 
phenomena. Thus opportunities for success, receiiring approval from others, 
and the student's interpersonal psydiological development should be thou^t 
of as interactive. 

.Afil£ 1 

HCW MANY CailCRSN IN OTR GfiOUP BEUW ATERAQE IN OmAlL 
DEVmPMENT (lANQUAOS, MOTOR, EMOTIONAL, SOdAl) JOR A FOOH 

YEAR OLD? 





£^qpande(*. 
Prekinder»irtea 


^^ttdsd 
Kindergarten 


N Classes " 




39 


Kean 


5.57 


5.65 


SD 


k.l2 


k.hl 


Range 


0-li| 


0-20 



^. — ..^or5^ri«tn« ranged rro#n f» <*f 

<5<xrtcr,s , il-Ho. The data of Table 1 reveal that teaohera perceive that a sub- 
stantial number of p^>ils are below average in their overall development. 
This item refers to children idu> are below average in several areas. Thus, 
the daU above refers to the more severely " children. Clear3y 



the need for a program capable of ottq>ensating for their inadeqaades is 
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TABLE 2 



CHUfiSBI m FSEE FaOH STBAIN; SHUE Oil LWGH, tUD CHATTSt 




5 




3 


2 


1 


very 
frequently 




oeeasien- seldom 


never 




Siqpanded 
Prekindergarten 




S^pended 
Kindergarten 


Combined 
Samplea 


N CXaeeas " 


10 




20 


30 


Keen 








li.23 


SD 






•65 




Range 


3-5 




3-5 


3-5 



Inspection of Table 2 reveals that children in both the pre- 
k-ndergarten and kindergarten programs have been obserred to eadiibit behavior 
consonant with sound p^chological developjaent. Characteristic behaviors of 
normal, happy, children are evident in the classroom. The gross syi^tcm of 
poor classroom climate are, if not i^lly absent, at least not the aomu 
Presumptive evidersa of the conceptual validity of this scale is evident in 
that it correlates ,685 with the overall rating of classroom management, 
-.656 idth frequency of restrictive teacher contacts, .62a with the overall 
rating of play eacperienee, and .637 with ftrequency of children participating 
in planning play and opportunities for self-selaetion of activities — 
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TABI£ 3 

CH11DRE» ARE ACTIVELY SNQAGED IN SOKE SAnSFCTO ACTIVITT 

2 





N CXasaos * 
Hean 
SD 

Haz)g« 



10 
ii.l 

2-5 



Xindargarta n 
20 

3.75 
.83 

2-5 



30 

.88 

2«5 



Inspecttoa of the data of Table 3 reveala that In^^" """'^ 
aspect Of Classroom dilate there ie '''"'"^"^ -.greater vaxlablllly in 
the^frequency with which ohUdren engage in aatiafying activities, me 

^ is highly oorrelated with the frequency of extensive teacher con- 
tact (.801). The frequency with lAich teachers' behavior indicates atten- 
Uon and ooaprehension of ohildrents s'r.teBents correlates .773 with ths 
item (T*le 3) above. OSie overall rating of olaesroi»i management and 
frequency of restrictive teacher omtacts correlates .689 and ..6i*3 respec 
Uvely with the fTeqtaenoy of pi^ils engaging in satisf^ying acldLviUes. 



ThB next question relates to the opportunity affoitJed children 
in these programs for selecting their own aoUvities, acUvity held to 
be related to ego development. 



TABLE i| 



BEST copy /j^T-Ff f.r^,^ 



cHiujRai PAsnciPATE IN puirao puy sxperiences with the cpportonity 

FOR SHLP-SmcnON OP ACTIVITIES 




N Classoa ■ 


10 


20 


oampiea 
30 


Mean 




3.10 


3.20 


SD 




1.26 


1.30 


Range 


1*5 


1-5 


1-5 



!Iha data of Table k suggest that this aspect of classroom 
behavior, thought to be related to the development of children* a soctal 
behavior, is neither as consistent nor as f^requent as should be expected in 
adequate early childhood programs. This rating correlates .6I49 with the 
general evalnation of classroom management, and .637 idth the frequency 
with which chUdren appear fjfee from strain and smila, lau^, and chatter. 
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TABLE $ 

CaJILD-CHIXO COMMONICAnON IS ACTIVE, VITAL AND FLOWINO 
^23 



never 



leidom 



occasion* 
al3y 



osua 



1 



very 
ft^quently 



£^anded 



SSipanded 



Combined 



N Classes - 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 


3.60 


3.70 


3'L') 


SD 


.91 


.90 




Range 


2-5 


2-5 


2»5 



Inspectl'jn of Table 5 reveals that coaaainlcation betveen dOldren 
Is also quite variable and lass Jftrequent than hoped for. This scale corre- 
lates .dUi with the overaU avalaaUon of the content aspects of the pwgram 
and with the ft^eney with which children are given responsibility 
for carrying out roatine classroon activities. 

Clear3y# these behaviors felt to be i»|»ortant in the development 
of the child's social relations in school behavior are, if not neglected, 

at least not as consistent as we would wish. This interpretation is given 

p. 34 

tangential si^port from the data of Table 59, a showing that, over one-half of 
theyjtiBe children are engaged in teacher-directed whole grov^j activities^ 
jfttch acUvitiea apparently^ not being used to foster inforaal conmninication 
between children. The next item apedfied some of the on-going aspects of 
the classroom related to the variables mentioned above. 
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TABLS 6 

TEACHERS (OBilS ADULTS) UTHIZE CLASSaOOM LITOQ PROCEDURES AND 
ATTITUDBS TO POSTER SHARING, ACCSPTANCE OF RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF SELF AND OTHHIS 





h 


3 2 


1 


very 
freqaenUy 




occasion- selctom 
alljr 


nsver 




Prekiadergarten 


kspanded 


combined 
Samoles 



N Classes • 

Kaan 

SO 

Range 



10 
3.3 

x.oo 

2"5 



20 

2.85 
1.27 
1-5 



30 

3.00 
1.21 
1-5 



relatwel/ )»ir»ita<J 



Purther evidence of the social inter- 

actions of children is evident in Table 6. This scale correlates .657 with 
the overall rating of play experiences, .63U with the fi^uency with which 
teachers listen to and understand toeir pv^XU, .629 with the general evalua- 
tion of classroom management, and .626 wi«i the observer's overaU rating of 
the quality of each session observed. 

Kinds of activity frequently eacountexvd 
and used to develop responsibiUly and appropriate social interacUons among 
pupils and staff in Table 7. 



-Oil. 



TABU 7 



CHmSEN ABE GIVEN RSSPONSIBIUTT FOR mimt ACTI7ITIBS (CmN-OP. 
WATBRINO PLANTS, POURING JUICE, SKRVINO OOOXIBS, ETC.) 



5 


h 


3 


2 


X 


vwpy 








never 




Expanded 
Frdkindergarten 




Kindareartea 


Comblnecl 
SampXea 


N CUsMS - 






20 


30 


Kaan 


2.90 




3.05 


3.00 


SD 


.83 




1.02 


.96 


Rango 






1-5 


X-$ 



Table 7 reveaXe that this easmon teehnlqae for fostering aoelaX 

^1^M^AJ. depend on 

responsibiuty asd^ experience of eoapetencjr appears again to^ the 

discretion of the indiTiduaX teacher. - ebservera 

^ . which hMH, been 

reportedyjroutine housekeeping activitiesx should - performed the 

chiXdren, vere often carried out by aides. In oXassrooas where chiXdr« 

responsibility for such activities, the observers foiuid the qaaXity of 

instruction, cXassroon management, and pXay experience to be substantially 

better. This is supported by correXatlons of •71*1 with the overall rating 

of the quality of content Instruction, ,698 with the overall rating of 

eXasaro<»a nanagement, .687 with the overaXX evaluation of the quality of 

pXay e}q>eriences, .679 with the overaXX quality of language used In the 

cXassroon, .618 with extensive teacher contact, and *#550 with x^strictire 

teacher contacts. Related to the aspects of cXassroca activity discussed 

abovii and wXevant to self -oracept and fo»ation of atUtudes toward 
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•dacaUon, is tha foXlowiog data concerniag taaehers* Interaction wito 



ohildrra. 



TABU 8 



TEACHERS (OWBR ADULTS) ASK QUESTIONS THAT STIMUUTS AND 
FOSTER GOMPHSHaiSXONi CaSU>R£M RESPOND 

noTor —1 ^ ^ 



N Claasas 

Mean 

SD 

Ranga 



aeldoa 



o«easion- 
ally 



^cpandad 
Prakinder gart«i 

10 

2.2 

.8X 

1-3 



Xindgrgarten 
20 

2.05 
2.1t2 
1-5 



very 
Arequently 




conDiAed 
Sanylea 

30 

2.70 

1.13 

1-5 



The data of Table 6 reveal one of the soet fpa<jttoiit3y nogleoted 

aapects of teacher-child Interaction. Observers nenUoned that teachers 

co^nly^' ^*st..oS cHU6re^ cocUd not answer, 

For ejKample, a teacher luay hold tip a picture of a cow and ask 
"What is this?« rather thai telling the child, who may never have aeen a coir, 
vhat it is. Should a child guess oorx^9ctly, he is rewarded. Those lAo are 
unable to guess correctly are made to feel inadequate. 

This scale correlates .757 with l^e ftwiuency with which teachers 

used, 

incidental and planned eigperiences to foster Observation and 
related verbalizaUon, and ,60k with the general rating of the quaUty of 
content instruction. - — 



TABLE 9 



CHILD-TEACHER ( -ADULT) COMMUNICATION IS FREE AND OPEN. WITHOUT 
APPARENT HESITATION AND RESTRICTION 




N. Classes » 

Mean 

SD 

Range 



occasion- 
ally 



Expanded 
Preklnder garten 

10 
3-5 



Expanded 
Kinderg arten 

20 

3.5 
1.16 
1-5 



5. 
very 

ftrequently 




Combined 
Samples 

30 

3.76 
1.08 
1-5 



Inspection of Table 9 suggests that free and open cojamuni cation 
between children and adults is quite variable. Such variability is scarcely 
desirable in such a crucial aspect of the kindergarten and preHindergarten 
prograa. This scale does not correlate significantly with the nimiber of 
adults present in the classroom, .lk5, lending further si^port to the 
contention that the nonprofessional staff are not contributing to the 
development of more extended and accurate language." (Bloom, Davis and Hess, 
1965, p. 17) 

Proquency of child-adult ccanauni cation, however, is highly corre- 
lated with the frequency with which teachers listen to and understand chil- 
dren's conanunication (.73»+), and negatively correlated with the restrictive 
teacher contacts (-.78l). It is positively correlated with the extensive 
teacher contacts (.771), and with the evaluation of the use of literature 
in the manner that elicits children's enthusiasm and enjoyjaent (.727). m 
addition, this scale correlates .706 with the overall evaluation of play 
experiences. 

In eioluating the teacher's techalque in teachin^^. 
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the questKm U essantiillor, «I8 the teecher icUvely guiding the leamlag 
of chlOdPen or are her eontaete generally restrictive?* Srtenaive teadier 
ooatacta are the focus of Table 10. Table U, ReatricUve Teacher Coataota, 
deals mth essentially dominative and controlling interaction. 

TABU 10 

TE4CH£3l»S ACTZ7S QUZDANCS 

A TEACHER MAY BE CBSCHrBED AS OIVIIKJ ACTI7S CSOmMCE mm «IK tq a 

AN ACTIVE, INTEaSSTED ADUIT. (THOMPSOM.S G. in fiagej^S) 

H[Ta;SIVE TEACm CONTACTS (ESSJimAIXT INTjSGBATIVB) 

(QIVINO INFORMATION; OITOO HELP AND APPR07AI. mmUT INTiRPEHrm, 

SITUATIONS WITH EMPATHT AND momTONrBBaAraoa 

FRISNDLI MANNER) 



i 




vaiy 
frequently 



N Classes 

Mean 
SD 

Range 



inded 
Prekindergartm 

10 

3.6 
•80 
2.Ji 



Kin(tergarte n 
20 

1.23 
1-5 



>le9 

30 

3.1*3 
1.11 
1-5 



The data presented in Table 10 above and in Table 11 to follow Are 
considered by the present writers to be a meaningful and significant Indicant 
of adult^ld interacUon. The obsenred fire^cy of estensive teacher 
contacts correlates .870 idth the fre<iuen(gr with i^ch the teacher listens 
to and nndarttands childiw, .801 with the f»e<s»<»cy with whidi children are 
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•ngagiid In stUal^ actlvltlM, -.793 with rtitrlcUv* tMOh«r oontaota, 
•716 with tho ow«n eT»lu«Uon of pUy m^9tim999, and .771 with fraa and 
op«& ooiffiamleaUon batvttn ehildrcn and ta«di«rs. 

Clearly ^lare la axoasaiYv varlaibillty around a aiddUng iVequeacy 
of aetlTo gnldanes. Ona wcmld aa^aet that th« eharaotarlstle l>aha«lor should 
b# aaetentiva, rather than raatrictiYe. Reatrleti<ve taachar contaots ar« leaa 
frequent than eztanelye teacher oontaeta but, namthCeaa* are dhaervad 
altogether too often* 



TABX£ 31 

RssTHictrvs Tucm. comers (essotiaixt wmmmB, controluno) 

(STOPS UNDSSIRABLB BEHAVlC«j XmiS BSUVIOE IN STERN FA£HIO»i 
lONOHBS CHIiatS APPfiOACH OR BBJSCTS WWi INTRUD8S ON 
CHIZ£*S SOLVZNO HIS OMN P»>BLW) 



1 

never 



2 



1 



ueuaiOy 



ooeaaiim" 
ally 



very 
frequently 




Inapeotion of T^le U reveals that eeaentUlly donlnatlve and 
eontroUing tea^r behavior 

oeeurs ultb auf ttdent frequenoy to make It a pjvblea. 
This aoale it negaUvaly eoxrelated idth the fMqueaey of free and open 
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chlld-teacher conanunlcations (-.781), with the general rating of 
play experiences (-.695), and with the frequency with which teacher 
listens and understands children (-.755). 

Further, this scale correlates -.61f3 with the frequency with 
T-^ich children are engaged in satisfying activities, and -.656 
vlth the frequency with i^ich children appear to be free from strain-- 
smile, laugh, and chatter. One interpretation that may be offered is 
that the extent to which a teacher is restricUve or extensive in her 
contacts with children is one of the prime determinants of the 
experiential quality of that classroom to the student. 
Opportunities f or Intellectual Gyo^.h 
Bloom, Davis, ai^ Hess (1965, pp. 17-18), recommend that; 
Nursery schools and kindergartens should be orranized a«5 

?hMJ'?n?^?^?^'r 5«P^i^ead>lldren wi?h ?ge1ondi?LL^ for 
sWmSli?lon^S^^S\«^J^^T^^^ learning-tcie^n 

2 ^^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^ost favorable home envir- 

d??l^^p;f S?''®^''^ ^^^^^^ kindergartens should bl very 

f^S^ f J?? nursery schools and kindergartens commonly 
used for middle-class children. These nursery schools Tn? 

SefeSl'^f"^?^^ ckld^^'L'^b''^ Provide'loTthe'iStln^tual 
^iZfr ®t ^ne child. Such learning can take place through 

games, concrete materials, blocks, toysT objectfin drImaWc ^ 

^® ^^^^ provide a supportive structurea environment 

in which being read to, music and art, are enlSabL som 

oftJiff r the children. Specif icaUyrthe prlmlrfSsks 

of these nursery schools and kindergartens'^lhould be ?o^pS^de for: 

fboS?^?^in''«SJ ^^J:?''^?^,*^ perceive aspects of the world 
aboat them and to fix these aspects by the use of language; 

b) development of more extended and accurate language; 

^ mastery over aspects of the 

o^lake; enthusiasm for loa^^ for its 

d; development of thinking and reasoninff And QV,-ti 4.« 
make new insights and discoveries for oneself; 
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e) dovelopamt of purposeful learning activity axui the ability to 
attend for longer periods of tiiw* 

The goals of the extended kindergarten and eirtended prddnder- 
gsrten programs are congruent with those recoBOsendations. In the following 
eecUon, data .relevant to ^ae aspects of the instructional 

c<atent of the programs that affect chilirsn«s inteUectual growth^ ^re pr^sente^, 

TAfiLB 32 

TSACHERS {(mm ADULTS) USE INCIDSmL AND PUNN22) EXPEHIBNCE5 ID 
DE\rELOP OBSERVATTOM AND REUTH) VERBAUZATION 



1 






5 


never 


seidoa occasion^ 


ttsuauy 


very 
frequentJy 




depended 
Prokinderearten 


Eiepanded 
Kindergarten 


Combined 
Samples 


N Classes • 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 


2.6 


2.35 


2.1i3 


SD 


1*11 


1.3$ 


1.28 


Range 


1-5 


1-^ 


1-5 



Ihe data of Table 12 above suggest toat an inportant technique for 
achieving one of the central goals of both the prekinder^rten and kinder- 
garten progranis is employed less frequently and less consistently than should 
be expected. Further, this scale correlates .757 with the f^wjuency with 
vdiich teachers, or other adults in the classroom, ask questions that stimulate 

to wh ic-h 

and foster comprehension and^the children respond. It may be that this rating 
is based -primsrily on planned esqperienoes and liiat incidental experiences may 
seldom be used in the classroom. Should this be the ease, teachers are not 
taking advantage of opportuniUes to use spontaneity in order to elicit and 
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aubsequenUy reinf««.ce intxlnsic n«Uvation for learning. This is parUcu- 
larly important in light of the fact that teachers perceive onOy a smaU 
percentage of their students as retarded in language development, but 
characteilsucaiay exhibit behaviors that indicate that they do not^ll/sti^'^"""^^^ 
to and understand the children's conmainications. 

TABI£ 13 

TEACH^t (015^ ADUWS» ) RESPONSES AND OBSTUR^ INDiaTE TUT ffiEy 
ARB USTSmSQ TO CHHJ) AND UNDERSTAND WAT HB ISS^TO 




occasion- 
ally 



N Classes ■ 
Mean 

Range 



fiipanded 
Preklnderf 

10 

3.7 
.78 
2-5 



ten 



^ande? 
Kindg'gar tan 

20 

3.5 

1.20 

1«5 



vexy 
frequeotly 

bom^inec^ 
.Samples 

30 

3.56 

1.08 

1-5 



The data of Table 13 indicate that there is greater variaUUty 
in the frequency with which kindergarten teachers are observed to respond 
to children's ceianmnications in ways that indicated understanding. !Ihis 
scale appears to be exceptLonalOy meaninj^^Ml^ both psychologically and eduoa- 
tiowLUy. It correlates .870 with extensive teacher contacts, -.755 with 
restrictive teacher contacts, .773 with the f^quency with which children 
are observed to mgage in saUafying acUvities, .756 «lth the observers' 
evaluation of the use of play space, .731* lAth the ft^ency with irtiich 
child-adult comaunication is free and open, .822 with the overaU evaluation 
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or play ejqperience, '^liZ^^th the overall evaluation of the use of language 
in the classrocift, and idth the overall evaluation of clB88xx>om manage- 
loent* 

nm ih 

HOW MANY aaiJ)REN IN YOUR OHOUP(S) JUTERS) WtTHOUT ENQLISH. OR 
WITH SKVERE RETARDATION IN UNOUAOfi DEVELOPMENT? 



aqpanded" 
PrekindflTf^arten 



^tpandeT 
Kindergarten 



N Classes 

Mean 

SD 

Range 



*57 
•66 
0-2 



}9 

1.3k 
2,00 

0-9 



The data of Table tk reveal that teachers perceive only very few 
children, roughly one out of fifteen, as being sever^y retarded in language 
development upon entrance to the programs. If the teachers' perceptions, 
with respect to the incidence of language difficulty, are even relatively 
accurate, then either the target population for wMch the prograos ware in- 
tended are not being reached, or the assuiJ5>tion that prasdiool children in 
disadvantaged areas are retarded in language development is not warranted. 

In the opinion of the present writers, the assumption 

. , i ^ ^ <^re ^xcc.ara.te,is untenable. 
fhcLt teacher perceptions^ u**u««auxe. 
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TABlfi 1$ 

'^^^J^^.^^^^ SPECIFIC ATTENTION TO LANGUAGE DEVELOfMENT 
^Sr^^rJ?^?^"'®^^^^ ^^^^ (IDEMTiniNG BY NAME SOME 

JS^f ^ PUHNG, ENCOURAGING OlIXJ) TO PRoS S 
IN NAHVE TONGUE, SUPPLHNQ WORDS TO DESCRIBE SmSORY 

EXPmaiCES, ETC.) 




N Classes 

Mean 

SD 

Range 



occasion* 
ally 



Prekindergarten 



10 
1.5 
•67 
1-3 



Expanded 
Kindergarten 



20 
2.0 
1.18 
1-4 



Vexy 
frequentOy 



combined 
Samples 



30 
1.83 
1.06 

1-li 



The data of Table 15 above suggests that very little 
is being done to aid non-ajgli^-^eaking students in overcomii^'' V- ^JT- 

culties,'' «Ttu4 ^ ^ 

- This seems to be a 

serious failing. 

The scale has only one significant, although low ^.:~:^518), 
correlation and that with the size of childHshild grw^s. This iipecific 
aspect of language developaent in the prekindergarten and kindergarten program 
seeiss to be wholly lacking, y - 



TABLE 16 

^5SS"??fr^2^r?5 STRUCTURE EXPERIENCES THAT FOCUS UPON 

^^JHSEtSm^^^ differing ENVIROICMENT (PICTURES, 
DISCUSSION, TRIPS, GUESTS) *v-xu-aco, 





Pre^derlarten 


Expanded 
Kindergarten 


Combined 
Samples 


N Classes m 


10 


20 


30 


Observed 


if 


7 


11 


Not Observed 


6 


13 


19 



Table 16 provides evidence that in two thirds of the 
extended prekindergarten program, teachers and other adults 
do not attempt to focus the classes attention on their common- 
shared experiences, or provide experiences with other and differing 
environments. Once again, this is not entirely satisfying and the 
data suggest that these aspects of the program should be expanded. 
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TABLE 17 

I^-rl?5 ADUITS) TAK£ ADVANTAGE OF ON-GOINO CUSSROOM ACTIVITIES 

WCH 0NE«5 ONE-TO^NS CORRSSPONDaiCE ^ ONE CHILD, ONE CHaS ONE ' 
^"^^vS^ji.?^^ ATTENTION TO SETS OP OBJECTS AND CHlS, 

^ CONTRASTS, SUOI AS BIO-UTTIS, ' 
HEAVy-UCJHTi ORDINAIfi: FIRST BIOCK, SiSCOND BLOCK 
ETC. j GAMES, SUCH AS DOMINOES) 




Qccaslon 
ally 



very 




N Classes « 

Mean 

SD 

Range 



ID 

2.00 
•89 

1-3 



20 
2.1 
1.13 
1-5 



30 
2.06 
1.06 
X-5 



Table 17 above presents data on the spontaneous use of basic 
mathenraUcal concepts. This data Indicates that, as with the ^ontaneous use 
of on.going classroom acUvlties to develop observation and related verbali- 
aation, . adaptive flexibility of teachers is not evident} thus spontaneity 
is far from being a characteristic means of enriching the program. 

TABLE 18 

SfiiSS?!^^'^^ AUJLIS) STRIX3TURE SPECIFIC GROUP ACTIVITIES TO DEVELOP 
MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS (USES NUMBER UNE TO OTD OUT HW^f CoSS 
FOR AITENDANCE OR aJACKS| WEtQHING ANIMALS/e^ COyNTINO 



N Classes * 
Observed 
Not Observed 



£^anded 
Prekindergarten 

10 
3 
7 



E3q)and^ 
Kindergart en 

20 
7 
13 



Combined 
3les 

30 
10 
20 
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Ohe data of Table 18 suggest that there is little planned Instrw. 
tlon used to foster development of mathematical concepts. Other areas of 
InstrucUonal content fare Uttle better. Table 19 below provides furthw 
evidence of general inconsistency in the quality of instructional content. 

TABLS 19 

SraUCTURB ^ECIFIC GROUP ACTIVITIBS TO DEVELOP 
SCiaJCS CONCEPTS (USE SIMPLE MACHINES TO DO WOl«j EXPERTMENIS 
WITH PLANTSj FLOATING OBJECTS; MAGNSTSj ETC, ) 




N Classes ■ 
Observed 
Not Observed 



Clerical error resulted In the omission of a scaled item on 
science similar to item a on mathemaUcs In the Observer Guide. Thus, 
the only data related specifically to sdenee In the curxAculum is found 
in Table 19 above. This table reveals that mre often tiian not specific 
group activlUes desl^ied to develop the ccnoeptual abilities of ehildrwi 
with respect to science were not observed. 
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TABLE 20 

^^rlll^^'B^ ^ ™^ CREATES EirailSlASM ATTJ ENJOYMENT OP 
LITERATURE (PICTURE ^^^^Jj^^S^ySTORY-TSLLnffi, POETRY, 

-1 



very poop 



poor 



average 



good 



excellent 





£acpanded 
Prekindergartei^ 


Expanded 
Kindergarten 


Conbined 
Samples 


N classes 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 


3.3 


2,85 


, 3.00 


SD 


1.10 


1.19 


1.18 


Range 


1-5 


1-5 


1-5 



There is snbstantialvariability in the qualitatively judged 
use of literature in the classroom observed. This scale correlates 
.673 with the overall rating of play experience, .727 with the 
frequency of free and open child-teacher communication, and thus 
appears to represent an important aspect of the program. This 
scale correlates .663 with the general evaluation of the content 
area, and .616 with the frequency with which teachers guide 
children in finding pleasure in music. 
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7ABLS 21 

USB OP ART SffEM^CSS TO SCPLORS MEMA INDEPENDENT OF ADULT 
BITERVMTION AND QUAUTATIVfi JODGMaiT 




N Clasaos ** 

Mea^ 

SD 

Range 



10 

i4*00 
.77 
3-5 



20 



2.U3 
1-5 



30 

3.1*3 

1-5 



There appears to be substantially more variability in the evalua- 
tive rating of art eajperiences in the kindergarten than S in the prekinder- 
garten programs. Further, tfcis scale correlates .721 with the rating of 
teacher f l«ibiUty and .689 with ihe overall evaluation of the observation. 

TABLE 22 

TEACHERS (OraER ADUIffS) GUIDE (HILDREN IN FINDBa SATISFACTION AND 

PLEASURE IN MUSIC 




BEST copy 
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Table 22 reve^a that the frequency with which teachers and other 
adults guide children in finding satlefactton in «ueic is highly triable 
in both the kindergarten and preJdndergarten programs. This scale correUtee 
.616 Kith the overaU raUngs of the quality of instrucUonal content and 
.556 idth the frequency idth uhleh children are given wsponalbility for 
routine classroom activities. 
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Sq\iliaaent. MaterLala. Speoe and Thoir Pse 

In this section we *■ deal with several aspects of the j^sical 

and 

envlronaent of the classroom^ and the uaej. charactei . of tto e<iBlpnent pro- 
vided. Hloom, Davis, and Hess (1965, p. 13) write: '5»orceptttal development 
is stiiBulated by environmsnta whidi are rich in the range of experience 
available; which make use of games, toys, and maiy objects for nanipulationi 
and in which there is fluent interaction between the child and adults at 
oeals and playtiaes torou^ut the day. At the beginning of the first grade 
there are differences between culturally deprived and culturally advantaged 
children in the amount of variety of eoqperlenees they have had and in theJr 

perceptual developsient* <* 

^ One Cc»r>ctfrn 

is the extent to which pligr 

naterials are suitable to the age level of the children. 

fmz 23 

PUY MATJRIALS IN USE ARB SUITABIS TO AOE I£VSL OF W CHIIJ)Rai 

..i I 2 lu. 5_ 

f«w sons jQost "ail 

Sxpan^d depended Combined 

^yo^c^a^^r ^arten Kin^rgarten Sawples 

N Classes - 10 20 30 

J^aa U.20 k.0$ kM 
SO .iiO ,80 .70 

R*a8« i*-5 2-5 2»5 



Sbcttftination of Table 23 indicates that the observers judged the 
aatezials used in the course of the observation to be generally suitable. 
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In this respect, the prekindargartea and kindergarten programs have been 

naetlng the needs of the children. 

TABLE 2U 



PUT MATHRIALS ARK EASILT ACCESSIBLE AND IN GOOD CONDITIOII FOR USE 


s 


h 3 


2 


1 


aU 


iQost soma 


rew 


none 




£9Q>anded 
PrekindersartaB 


£^anded 
Kindergarten 


Combined 
SaiTsles 


N Classes • 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 




3.9 


3.93 


SD 


.63 


i.oU 


•92 


Range 


3-5 


2-5 


2-5 



The data of Trf)le 21* provide further evidence that the material 
aspects of the kindergarten and preklndergarten program are^ to meet 

the needs and the requirements of a good program, althou^ greater variability 
is evident in the kindergarten sample* This item correlates .666 with the 
frequency with which teacdiers listen to and coB^rehend children's communica- 
tions, • 622 with the frequency with which classroom living pz^edures foster 
sharing and the aoceptao?^ of the rights and responsibilities of self and 
others, .639 with extensive teacher contacts, and .619 with the use of avail- 
able pl«y space* 
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TABLE 2$ 





USS OF PUT SPACE AVAILABLE 




1 


2 1 


2i 




poor 


poor fair 


good 


exoellei^ 




isxpanded 
Preklndar^^arten 


Sxpanded 
Klnddrgarten 


combined 
Sarolea 


N Clams ■ 


XO 


20 


30 


Mean 


3.5 


3.U 


3.i*3 


SD 


•80 


.97 


.92 


Range 


2-5 


1-5 


1-5 



Inspection of the data of Table 25 above auggests that the use of 
available apace is judged to be far froa optjUaal, but not distinctly de- 

Ibere Is substantial vaziabiOity in the use of pl^ space^and 
this nay be attributable to the differences betveen teachers. Preaui^tive 
evidence for this interpreUtion is offered in that this scale correlates 
.756 with the frequency iiith whieh teachers listen to and understand children's 
conraunications, ,69k with ths extsnsive teacher contacts, ,617 with the 
general rating of play e3q>erl«Qoes, and .602 with the Arequ«icy with which 
child-teacher oon&aunicatlon is free and open. % 
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Ti^LS 26 

BQUIPMHNT IN USE DURING OBSfRVATION 



. ? Noti taqjandad ireiondergarten (Classes Observed 
pbaeryed Use In Use N ■ 10 



0 10 0 «) equipment to stlasulate large lauscle activity, 

, a A X ®® diabing, lifting, pulling, pushing 

* 9 0 b} ec^jipment to proBota cooperative play 
0 9 1 c) equipment to promote dranatlc play 

0 9 1 d) equipment to stimulate ejqjression of ideas and 

feelings thxough a variety of activities with 
blocks, music, clay, and paint 

* 0 1 e) equipment to encourage quiet activities with 

pictures, books, and flannel board 

* c 1 f ) equipment to encourage manipulative skills 

with puzzles, nesting blocks, graduated cones 
and cylinders 

^ 3 U g) equipment provided to oioourage looking-glass 

self" (Negro dolls, books wito Negro, Puerto 
Rican, etc* characters) 



The data in Table 26 show that a variety of equipment was in use 
in prekindergarten classes, with the exception of equipa^nt used to encourage 
"looking-glass self." me lack of use of such equipment is smei^t sur- 
prising, considering the en^sis placed \^n its is^rtanoe in early child- 
hood educaUon literature and in the Prekindergarten Guide. Opportunities 
for development of a positive self -concept throu^ use of appropriate equip- 
ment are not being utilised in more than two-thirds of the prekindergarten 
olasaes in the ample. 
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EQSnPMSUT IN USE DURING OBSERVATION 





' In"' 


Not 


Obsarrtd 


Use 


In Us9 




8 


8 


1 


17 


2 


2 


13 


$ 


0 


18 


2 


1 


12 


7 


1 


17 


2 


6 


9 


5 



&q>anded Kindergarten Classes Observed 
N » 20 



a) equi|ffljent to stimulate l«irge muscle activity, 
such as climbing, lifting, pulling, pushing 

b) equipment to promote cooperaldve play 

c) equipment to promote dramatic play 

d) equipment to stimulate esqpression of ideas and 
feelings through a variety of activities «tth 
blocks, rauaic, clay, and paint 

e) equipment to encourage quiet activities with 
pictux^s, books, and flannel board 

f ) eqixipmant to encourage manipulative skills uith 
puzzles, nesting blocks, graduated cones and 
cylinders 

g) equijaaent provided to encourage "looking-glass 
self" (Negro dolls, books with Negro, Puerto 
Rican, etc* characters) 



The data of Table 27 show that equipment used to stimulate large 
muscle activity and equipment used to encourage "the lookiJig-glass self" 
were either absent or not used in many cases. The present writers feel 
that especially with the latter item (Negro and Puerto Rican books 
with Negro and Puerto Hican characters), an opportunity to rednforoe the 
child's conception of himself as a worthwhile and valued person is being 
missed* 

Further, the association of one's ethnic or racial gioup with 
school related activities is hi|^ desirable and should be encouraged* The 
data presented above indicate that it occurs less fireqaently thai it ^ouXd 
in an adequate program* 
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TAfiLS 28 
RANQB OF CONTENT r ' PUY ACTIVITY 



Nature of Play Activity 



Preklnds^ Kinder- Combixiad 
garten garten Samples 



Domestic 
Construction 

Toys ( trains » boats » oarsi traffic 

signals, etc*) 
Dramatic (ptapetSj pantomiiBeSi costuns 

play^ etc*) 
Puzzles I pegboardsy other isanipulative 

laaterials 
Sandtable and water play 
Rhythins (rocking horse, rhythm instmments, 

etc.) 

Art (clay, dough, crayons, paints, collage 

materials) 
Dictated tndting 

Library (books, recorded stories, atoxy 

filxDs trips) 
Outside play 
Other (specify) 



6 
9 

9 
8 

8 
U 



9 
0 

8 

k 



18 
2 

9 

7 

19 
2 

10 

19 
3 

10 



2h 

n 

18 

1$ 

27 
6 

16 

28 
3 

19 
10 

15 



Table 28 above indicates that the variety of materials in use 

that 

during the observation was quite extensive. It wuld seei^ with respect 
to the variety of activities, the programs are reasonably adequate, althougk; 
the data suggests that teachers tend to avoid the use of ''mes^'* material 
(sand and water^ 
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N Classes " 
Mean (Min.) 
SD (Min,) 
Range (Min.) 



TABZ£ 29 

TIME SPQIT IN WOIE caiOUP ACHVITISS 




Sxpanded 
Preklnder gartan 

10 

90.3 
29.6U 

58-165 



snded 
jOjid er garten 

20 

92.5 

32.06 

1*5-157 



Conbined 
.Sample 8 

30 

91.76 
31.29 

1*5-165 



folloidag acUvities are induded In the data abovvt 

Planning for day's or ftiture (trip) aoUviUes, and for elassrooa Uvine 
Discussion (sharing news, ideas, objects) ^^^oro^ iiving 

Planned demonstratlon-discusaion-particlpatlon 

^^di^i^'^"""' ""^"^ ^^"O' 

Story- 
Rest 
Snack 
Lunch 

Arrival and departure xoutines 
Other (speoiiy; 



Data of Table 29 show that about ninety minutes out of the one 
hundred and fifty minutes of each class session was spent in whole group 
activities for each group, leaving about sixty minutes for Individual or 
small group activities during the play experience- period. The fact that the 
time spent in whole group activities was approximately the same for each group 
suggests a similarity of program content for prekiadergartens and kindergartens. 
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®er copy 



1 

chaotie 



Ti^BLB 30 

CHARACTER OF TRANSIHONS (PUY TO CLEAN-UP, CI£jiN-UP 

TO SNACK TIME, ETC.) 

!l_ 



1 



average 



vexy 




N Classes - 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 


3.80 


3.70 




SD 


1.16 




A 


R^ge 


2-5 


2-5 


2«5 



TtiM data of Table 30 reveal that the tranatUons between activities 
tend to be relatively smooth* 

This scale correlates .702 with the overall general rating 
ot classroom management and ,590 with the rating of suitability of play 
materials with respect to the children's age. 



TABLE 31 

TEACHER FLEHBILITy (IN ROUTINS ACTIVITIES, ARRANOBMOT 
OF FUSNITORE, USE OF MATERIALS, BTC# ) 



1 


2 3 


k 


5 


very 
rigid 


someiAat average 
rigid 


somewhat 
flexible 


vexy 
Hexible 




landed 
PrekinderKarten 


£!iipanddd 
Klnder^sarten 


Combined 
Samples 


N Classes * 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 


3.7 


2.9 


3.30 


SD 


1.00 


1.37 


1.29 


Range 


2-5 




1-5 
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A eonc^tual correlato of toe character of transition and a 
variable related to eeneral quaUty of the edacattonal «perience la the 
teacher-. fladblOity in the context of routine classroom activities. The 
data Of Table 31 ahow that there is greater variabiUty eAibited in IMe 
eharactertrtio. . The correlate . of thia scale provide tangential 

8<*port for the neaningfulneaa and Importance of this vartatae. Ihe scale 
conrelates .752* »lth the overall evaluaUon of the obsarvaUon, .721 ^th 
the Judged quality of art e:q,eriences that a« free fron adult lnterv«,tloa 
««1 i^t. .613 the frequent of free and open child-teacher co«unlo.- 
Uona, and -.1»62 with elasa siae. 



gasa Size and CcaiwoaitLon 
In the following section la . description of selected charact^latios 
of the classes observed in the prekindergarten and Wndergarten samples. Where 
relevant, the correlates of the variables are reported and discussed. 

TABLS 32 
NUMBER OF CHILDRS^ PHESENT 




Bcpandc 
Prekindergarten 




landed 
Kindergarten 



Mean 
SD 

Range 



10 
12.3 
1.61 
10-3^ 



20 

19.05 
ii.70 
9-29 




acanination of the data presented In Table 32 rewle that tte 
mended prekindergarten elaeaee are coneiderably e^Uer than ttm extended 
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klndargartw classes. This siss contrast is consonant wil^ atLpuUtM 
mximm snrollaents of mteon children for pn»kindex««rten classes «id 
tvea1y.flTa children in kindergarten classes. Class size coirelates nega- 
tively vitii the evali^tion of art Mqjeriences Indepmdent of 

•<iult«8 ju«Jffnent or interferenco^V^ with aua^^ * u 

C'',¥i,X)^ With Judged teacher 

flexibility,/ Ratings of the (jiality of edicational sjiperiances do not 
correlate significantly with class sise. 



N 

Mean 
SD 

Range 



TABZ£ 33 
NUMBSl OF CHILDRHJ ABSENT 

ST 

Frekindergart an 
10 
2.6 
1.01 
1-i* 



JS3Q>and0^ 
Kindari^artftn 

20 

3#90 

U.71 
0-11 




Bie data of Table 33 above suggest that children participating la 
the programs attend mth a relatively high degree of regularity. Considerti^ 
problems such as lack of adequate clothing and need for escort service, in 
•dditton to anticipated absences for health «ascns, the absence rate is 
auxprisiqgly low. 
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TABLE )k 

NUMBER OF CHIZCRM CURRmiY ON CUSS RaOISTER 




N Clasaes 

NeajQ 
SD 

Range 



Ui.78 

.79 

13-16 



39 

23.23 



Bie data of Table 31* above, derived trm the teacher questlwrnaire, 
correapond quite well to the data in Table 32 and Table 33, derived trm the 
claaeroom observation. The total number of children observed in the pre- 
kindergarten eample was iia exceee of 207/lhree teachera^not . ; re%um. 
the queetionnaire.) Ihe total nuiriber of children in the kindergarten eample 
wae 906. The dose correspondence betireen data from the teacher questionnaiw 
«nd data from the observers* reports may be seen once ii»re in Table 35. 

AVmoS DAILY ATTfiNDANCS 




N Classes 

Mean 

SD 

Range 



Ik 

11.78 
.93 
10-13 



39 

19.35 
k.k3 
8-36 
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TABLE 36 

NUMBER OF MENTIONS OF DOTfiRBNT KINBS OF PIWLONGSD ILDISSS 

lood 




Prskinddrgartm 

Kindergarten 

Total 



12 
17 



5 

11 
16 



Actddent 
1 

3 




Comn childhood lllaesses refer to the usual coBMinicable diaaasee. 
colda, tonaiUl^ea, and vi«,ses. Uncomon chUdhood illaesaes include aethna, 
hernia, pae««mia, kidn^ infecUon, epinal^meningitis, skin disease, and 
bronchitis, rtis most ft^quentV mentioned/ ^"''^[8 asthaa. 

Twenty kindergarten teachers, with a total register of 906 child«n, 
reported ninety ca.es of prolonged illness. Thus, only about ten per cent of 
the kindergarten children in the sample suffered a piolongod illness. Ten 
prekindergarten teachers, with a total register of 207, reported thirty- 
three cases of prolonged itoess.'J^" hTgher percentage, about sixteen per 
cent of the prekindergarten children, suffered a prolonged illness. 

TABLE 37 

NCMBEB OF MENHONS OF FAMILY PHOBIEJS CAUSING ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL 




Prekindergartflo 
Kindergarten 
Total 



•ia- 



BtST CO'T /:; 



parents* -Tailure ft? 6rinj cfxlci, 

The largest category In Table 37vie<mtain8 rea«m, ether than 
illneea or lack of clothing for paraata not bringing a child to sAool. 
SMsoaa stated include, not Ioo»iag »h8t ti»9 achool begins, no dock, 
need to alt «ith younger aibUnga. failure to get up in the moving, and no 
one to bring child to achool. ReeaU that eight kindergarten, p«,vided no 
escort service. 

Twenty kindergarten teachers reported a total of forty-fiye eases, 
and six preldndergarten te.ch«rs reported a total of slrteen cases. Accord! 
ing to those reported figures, about five !»r cent of the absences In 
lOndergarter, c«. be attributed to f»ni:y problena. a«i about seven per cent 
In the preklndergartens. 



N Claases « 

SD 

a«nge 



TABLS 58 

NUMBER OF CHIUHBN WHO LEFT THE GROOP 




2.78 
1.67 
0*6 



39 

3.60 
0-18 




Tha data la Table 38 abov« ahov liuit about one fifth of the 
children left both programa. 



TABI£ 39 

RSASONS FOR CHlUaHI LEAVING BiS GROUP 




of 

The largest slagl© eategosy in Table 39 «^ve ia^ children having 
left the area served by the school, confirmiag once inox« the hi^ mobility 
rate found in disadvantaged areas. The fact that two children left the 
group because of lack of clothing is appalling. WhUe this is a small 
nuaber, this categoxy does not appear in studies for middle class diildren 
and the incidence of even one or tm> eases is t significant social fact. 
Also deplorabla is the fact that nine kindergart«i children left the program 
because their families trere not able to escort th« to a neighborhood school 
and no escort servics was provided. 




TABLE kO 

mmssL OF cs-awnm having siblincss in the school 




N CXassea 

Mean 
SD 

Range 



111 
lO.liZ 
2.67 



39 

5.61* 




Table ho reveals that In the prekindergarten 8«9|>le noat of the 
children have siblings in the eohool they are attending. TMs holds for 
the kindergarten sample as well, but not to the same extent. The writers 
believe that the primary source of Inforoation about the pre- 
kindergarten program and tho chief s^ans of recruitment may be throu^ older 
siblings attending the school offering the program. 

TABI£ hi 

NUMBER OF N0N-HJGIISH-5PEAKING CHIIDRIN fiNTBRINQ IHE PROGRAMS 



Sjqpanded ^ 
Prekl^dergarteo 



N Classes 

Mean 
SD 

Range 



0-lU 



landed 
Kinderftarttn 



39 
3.81 
3.k2 
0-13 
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The data of Table kl reveal that there is aubstanUal vaxlibility 
in the nui>^er of wm-nhgliA-apeaking children eateilug the pnadadergarten 
prograa. In vieir of the nuii^er of non-Engllsh-speaking children entering 
these px«graas and the inadequate provision of specific teaehiag for aiding 
non-aigllah-speaklng children cited in TAle 15, page 23, and T^les 26 and 
27 cn pages 33 and 31*, it is questioni^le whether the esqianded pwidnder- 
gartens and kindergartens are even apprpachlng success with rei^ect to seetlBg 
the stated goals of the programs for those children. 

TABLE h2 

BiHNic cOTosrrtoN OF BXPiiNDfiD tsLmmimQABm m 

KBJDjEROARTEM CLASSROOMS IN WE SAMPLE 




H 
Mean 
SD 

Hange 



^egro 

Ik 
6,78 
3.99 
2-15 



Prekinderi 



Pne; 
Riea n 

lii 

7.1*2 

3.87 

0-13 



irgarttti 

irto 



other ^egpo 



^ an< 
Kinderfgarten 
ruerto 



3i* 

1.21 
1.52 

0-5 



39 

12.15 
8.31 

0-21* 



Rica n 

39 
8.07 
6.65 
0-19 



o^er 

39 
2.81* 
5.78 
0-19 



Negroes and Puerto Ricans consUtute the ovenrtjeLaing majority of 
children participating in both the prekindergarten and kindergarten program. 
This provides evidence that, in general, the target populations of these 
programs are beiiig reached. The means in the table above refer to all 
chUdren in the sample and should not be Interpreted as n^nscntaUve of 
the rsgiater of way single class, me majority of classes in the saii^le 
contained a combination of Negro and Puerto Rloan children. Only a vexy 



^';r.al. ti'inber of white children in the sample w^sre in clashes composed 
Largely Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Some classes were all Negro, some 
clajS'i^ all Pue-to Rican, and some classes all white. 

One observer noted that one class she observed .as made up entirely 
-r hite, middle class children. She added, by way of explanation, that dis- 
aiv-antaged children ere brought into the school at the primary level. This 
Indicates that one classroom in the sample is clearly not reaching those 
chil lren f .r which the program was designed. 

TABLE k3 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF CHILDREN INTO THE PREKINDERGARTEN 

AND KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



Group 


Routine selection 
Criteria Used 


Special Selection 
Criteria Used 


No 
Response 


PreJ^indergarten 


3 


12 


1 


KindergarteT 


13 


1 


0 


Total 


16 


13 


1 



Responses clasrjified as routine selection procedures for kindergartens 
were age, existing waiting? list, at random, and "first come, first served." 
?or prekindergartens, three respondents reported only recruitment procedures, 
:;uch a. "parents notified" and "posters in stores," implying that they admitted 
thoce v.h.^ responded. 

Preki ndergartens reported the use of far more special selection 
criteria than did kindergartens, as indicated by number of mentions by teachers 
on the teacher questionnaire. Routine procedures for school entrance continued 
t: the pattern for Kindergarten admittance. The only special selection 
criteria reported for kindergartens was an attempt to 
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reervit Idndargarten .ge ehiUren ,Ao had p«1iielp.te<i la Head Start ppogr.m 
durtrg the suawr. fecial criteria r^orted used for selection of p:^- 
kindergartenere «ere a. foUo»„ n».ber of younger siblings, four nentionsi 
Spanish speaking, three »entionaj special financial need, three mentions; 
one parent, two iMntionsj and old tese&ent rosldmts, one omtlon. The 
larger proporUoa of Puerto Hioan children enrolled in preklndergartens nay 
be due to the use of the critarlen of %iamsh speaking. 

The four kindergarten teaeherf responding to the question of uho 
Bade the selection of children na™,d the Board of Education, the aasistB,t 
superintendent, the principal, and the school clerk. Ihirte«, kindergsrten 
teachers gave no response to this question. B, contest, In^chool personnel 
only were na»ed as those wklng the selections for the prekladergartena. 
ttose included were the principal, the principal with the teacher, the 
gnldance counselor, the guidance counselor with the teacher, and the Spanish 
auxiliary teacher. Only one praklndergarten teacher failed to respond to 
the question. It is clear fro» the above data that there are no existlag 
systematic, co»iprehensiv. procedures for reaching pa«mts whose children 
would profit most flrom these programs. 

School Personnel and Parents 
In Uiis secUon general doseriptlve data on school personnel are 
discussed in relaUcn to their «>5,lopient and effectiveness. In «iditlon, 
P.»nts' psruelpation In the p»gr«« ««, relation to school personnel are 
cUseussed* 
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School Personnel 



N 

Mean 
SD 

Range 



TABLE kk 
DESCRJPTICai OF STAFF AGE 




}ande 
Prokinderga rten 

7 

32.86 
8.19 



ndad 
Kinderga rten 

20 

35.20 
13.09 
21.62 



(Soinhlned 
Sanyle g 

27 

3ii.60 
11.90 

21-62 



Table hh abovB reveala that although teachera in the preldnder- 
garten and kindergarten programs are similar with respect to mean age, 
there U greater variabiHty in the kindergarten sample. 

TABLE k$ 

NUMB® OF YEARS TAUGHT AT THE EARLY CHIIflHOQD LE7KL 



Esqpanded 
Prekladereartan 



Mean 
SD 

Range 



7 

8.06 
1-11 



Expanded 
Kindergarten 

20 

6.20 

5.75 

1-20 



Combined 
Sampl es 

27 

5.77 
1-20 




Table hS above reveals that there was gwater variability in 
nmber of years . taught by teachers in the kindergarten san^^le than in tha 
prekindergarten sample. Qenerally, kiadexBarten teachw^ had moM aj^eri- 
enca teaching at the early childhood lev»l. 
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Supervisor perceptions of the ooopetenoy of prekiadergarten and ' 
kindergarten teachers »ere r^orted in response to the .jiestlon, "How would 
you judge the oonpatency of the preklndergarten (kindergartm) staff in 
your school?, for the nost part, auperrtsora perceived teachers as being 
competent. Only one supervisor designated replacenent of a kindergarten 
teacher. Tw preklndergarten supervisors referwd to their teachers as 
experienced. AU others r^orted their teachers in very posittve terra. 

excellent, creative, eaergetlc, hijjjly coi^petent, capable, efficient. 

exceUent rapport, doing very well for a new teacher, anxious to learn, and 

professionally alert. 

This consistently positive response by supervisors re^ rding 
co»petmcy of preklndergarten and kindergarten teachers ie not consonant 
with observers' ratings of programs, their eomant. reg«,Ung effeottvenese 

and ineffectiveness of programs, and their reco™»ndations for »st needed 
Changes, reported on pages 70-86. ^^^^ 

for judging teacher co»5etency are used by school supervisors than used ^ 
professional early childhood education educators. One ™, raise the <^,tton 
of expectations that present in.^hool supervisors who are not trained in 
eatly childhood education have for teacher, of four and five year old 
children, and their knowledge of what oonstttutes a .tiaOatlng, challmglag 
program for young children. 



♦Sample of supervisors listed on p.6o. 



TAfiLS k6 

DSSCRIPn(MJ OF STAFF* HAmtAL STATUS 



Marital 
Status 


fiiqpanded 
Prekindergartcn 


Expanded 
Kindergarten 


Comblneii 
Sanplea 


Single 


2 


7 


9 


Married 


$ 


12 


17 


Divorced, Separated 


0 


0 


0 


Wldoffed 


0 


1 


1 


Total 


7 


20 


27 



ThQ data from Table h6 above indicate that about two thirda of 
the teachers reporting w^re married. All of the teachers in the program 
were wonien* 

TABLE li7~ 

NUMBER OF ADOLIS PESSSNT IN THS CUSSROOM DURING 3HE OBSERVATION 
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Tt.e data of Table h7 above suggest that the prekindergart.en p«>gra« 
has substantially greater numbers of personnel operating in the cOassroom. 
The data above and teacher questionnaire data, as well as informal observers* 
comments, indicate that the ejqpanded kindergarten p«>graa has more incon- 
sistendes in staffing than the eaqpanded prekindergarten program. The staff 
appeared to be used in a somewhat unsystematic manner. 

Responses of principals to the question, ««Who makes up the staff 
of your e3q>anded prekindorgarten (kindergarten) pxt>gm?» indicate that the 
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coBjpositioa of the six e3q?an<3ed prekindergarten staff differed. Each 
principal listed ono teacher per class. Ibree listed two teacher ailes per 
class, and three listed only one teacher aide. Each of the six listed one 
hoiae visitor per class, while only two listed family assistants. Two named 
a bookkeeper-typist, and four named one teacher assistant per class. One 
class had a student teacher. 

Principals reporting for the nine schools with expanded kindergartens 
Usted one teacher per class. Only one reported a teacher aide, and another 
reported a home visitor. Ihis reporting hy kindergarten principals with re- 
gard to number and kind of staff working in the program is not consonant with 
the data reported in Table 1*8, page $2 , where teachers were asked to Judge 
the competency of nor^rofessional staff. Here, kindergarten teachers rated 
twelve aides, six family workers, two assistant family woi^cers, and one 
assistant teacher. Kindergarten teacher responses, also, were inconsistent 
;r that they often wrote, "Does net apply," to other questions in the teacher 
quesUonnaira related to staff, yet they did respond to the item asking them 
to judge their staff. It is possible that the nonprofessional staff judged 
by kindergarten teachers were, in many instances, on loan from prekindergartena 
and not officially part of the kindergarten staff. Evidence that sharing of 
noi^rofessional staff between prekindergartens and kindergartens occurred is 
provided by responses to a quesUon asking about other duties assigned to 
aides outside thr prekindergarten classroom. Prekindergarten teacher responses 
to this question are found on page -^-2, 
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TAfiLS IS 

TEACHER JUDCaiBNT OF COMPETMCI OF KONPRDFESSIONAL STAFF 





Assiatant 
Teacher 


Family 
Worker 

■ ^ a 


Assistant 
Family 
Worker 


Aides 


N rated 

iMean 


12 

h.21 


1 
7 


k 


6 

S.oo 


r 

6 


2 

6.00 


10 
5 


K 

12 

li.l6 


SD 


1.70 


0,0 


.76 


1.00 


1.03 


1.00 


1.27 


l.liS 


Range 


1-6 




1^-7 


U-7 


3-^ 


5-7 


3-7 


1-7 



Outstanding 7 
Superior 6 
Above Average 5 



Average 1| 

Below Average 3 

Poor 2 

Very Poor l 



Table li8 reveals that there are substantial differences between the 
na^ber of nonprofessional staff rated by the prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers as well as marked variability in the prekindergarten assistant teachers 
and aides ratings. The present writers feel thatprttings shown above, 
supported by the infomal coinments of the observers, stn,ngly iniply the need 
for some sort of a training program for the addiUonal personnel. 

In response to the quesUon conceding the assignment and duUes 
Of aides, one prekindergarten teacher stated that she had no aides, one re^ 
ported no other duUes assigned, and one imported a yard duty assigni«nt. 
More than half of the prekindergarten teachers reported assignment of aides 
to other classrooms, particularly to kindergartens and first grades. However, 
three teachers specified that lAen there were personnel absences or a specific 
need for the help of aides, th^ were temporarily returned to the prekinder- 
garten cOassrooa. Several teachers n^Jorted need for aides in tlie kindergartens. 
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Claarly, a major problem in the pr^dndergarten prograa« Is the 
training and full utiliMtion of nonprofessional staff. Teachers reported 
lack of training for nonprofessional staff; principals and supervisors re- 
ported lack of time for supervision and difficulty in defining the roles of 
nonprofessional staff j and observers reported poor utilisation of noi^jro- 
fessional staff. Some principals and supervlaors reported that prekinder- 
garten teachers found the number of nonprofessional staff "overwhelming. « 
Professional staff in the school, in most instances, have recognized that 
the potential usefulness of nonprofessional staff in the pwkindergarten 
program has barely been tapped. Tb±9 situation indicates clear and present 
need for short-term pre-service and continued in-service training of the 
prekindergarten nonprofessional staff conducted by other than in-school 
personnel. The present writers, along with the observers of the programs, 
feel that specific training should be provided for nonprofessional staff 
early <diildhood educators. 

Prekindergarten teachers reported employment agencies as the source 
of obtaining nonprofessional staff. The agencies included JOIN, three 
mentions! New York State Jinployment, four mentions; and private employment 
agencies, three menUons. In some schools, the principal interviewed appH- 
cants sent agencies. In other schools, the first appHcants sent by an 
agency were hired. Informal questioning of school personnel indicated that 
fairly wide differences exist in selection p«>cedures for nonprofessional 
staff, ranging from UtUe or no investigation on the part of the school to 
eactenaive screening, sometines with the aid of the guidance counselor. Some 
principals attributed the success of their program to careful selection 
procedures for staff. 
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Thera appears to be great variance In the number ef nonprofesstonal 
ataff leavlne the prekindergapten prograns. Only 'two pnridndei^ten teacher, 
reported no nonprofessional staff leaving during the year. Thn., teachers 
r«ported three leaving, and one teacher reported seven leaving. Where turn- 
over was great, no mention was made as to cause. In classes where careful 
selBcUon was indicated, the turnover rate was less or none at all. This 
data suggeste that the use of »ore careful .election procedures for nonpro- 
fessional staff would reduce the frequency with which they leave. If „eanlng. 
fttl criteria were used for selection, the effectiveness of the programs should 
be increased. 

According to principals' reports, other school staff usually 
responded positively to the prekindergarten program in their school. When 
negative responses were given, they usuaUy wlated to the ItiOizaUon of 
nonprofessional staff. Four principals reported only positive feelings on 
the part^of other school personnel toward the program. Terms used in report- 
ing were excited, hopefUi . particularly affective, most worthwhile, quickly 
accepted, and favorable.^ Reasons given for positive f eeUngs centered mainly 
on hope for the development of a more adequate language background for 
children, their gaining a wider experience backgn>uad, and motivaUon for 
success. 

Two principals reported some negative feeling on the part of the 
staff toward the prekindergarten program. The first reported, «Mlxed 
feeUngs-genarally favorable, but some negative." He added, by way of 
explanation, «The additional funds could be spent for the school at large^ 
^ther thin for only prakindergarteiisj for nonpwfesalonal indigenous 
personnel and apecial expenditures. •» Another prekindergarten principal 
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roported, "Problems." Problems reOated to personnel IncludedJ 

m^hoSj^' <Jissatisfled that O.Ec' personnel receive so maiy 

2) guidance counselors do not feel family workers and assistants 
are trained to do work assigned; •»»*»v«a^,ii 

3) teachers in other grades want to share in receiving assistance; 

^Tkf' ^^"""^^^^ Relieve bookkeepers are infringing on their 

The sixth problen the above principal dted was, "Kindergarten 
teachers find no differenUation in books and materials between kindergartens 
and prekindergartens." This report is c(msonant with observers* wports that 
there was nothing to differentiate the preklndergarten program ft-oa the 
kindergarten program. 

All of the principals in the expanded kindergarten sample who 
responded reported pesiUve feelings on the part of other school personnel 
toward the kindergarten program. Since the e3Q>anded kindergarten programs 
differ Uttle, if at all, from existing kindergarten programs, there were no 
problems concerning the addiUon of noi^rofesfldonal personnel. 
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TABLS U9 
HIGHEST COUEQE DBBREE OBTAINED 



Level of 
SdueatLon 


kljqpandsd 
FreldLnderearten 


Expanded 
Kindergarten 


Combine? 
Sannlea 


None 


0 


I 


X 


Degree based or less 
than k years college 0 


0 


0 


Bachelor's Degree 


k 


17 


21 


Master's Degree 


2 


2 


4 




TABLS $0 








MAJOR ARSH OF COLLBOS DSQREE 




Ma;) or 
Area 


£^cpanded £^anded 
Prekindergarten Kindergarten 


Combined 
Samples 








EarOy Childhood 


3 1 6 2 


9 3 


Elementary 
Sdueation 


0 0 2 


I 0 


2 0 


Other 


2 1 1 


' 0 


9 X 


No Area 


0 0 _2 


L — 0- 


2 .0 


Total 


5 2 17 


2 


22 



Inspection of Tables 1*9 and 50 reveal that twenty-one of the 
twenty-six prefcLndergarten and kindergarten teachers responding to the 
questionnaires have Bachelor's degrees, and four have Master's degrees. 
Only twelve have either degree in Early Childhood Education. Ten teachers 
have degrees in disciplines other than Education, and tup teadters have 
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indicated no area of specialization* Only two teachers of the twenty-six 
responding have degrees in Eleroentaxy Education. Thus, observers* ratings 
and evaluation of program content may have been in part a function of the 
fact that many teachers lack the appropriate educational background. 

One way of providing the necessary educational background for 
teachers, if lacking, is by way of offering in-sorvico training. The data 
in Table 51 below are responses by supervisors to the question, "What in- 
service training of prekindergarten (kindergarten) staff has been carried 
on?" 

TABLE 51 

TyPES CF IN-SEHVICE TRAININO AND FRBQUJNCy OF MMTION 

Types of In-service PreWLnder- Kkaer- bombinea 

^^^^"^ garten ^arten Samples 

Visits, conferences, course 
with early childhood educa- 
tion supervisor 8 2 lo 

School staff supervision 3 9 12 

Inter-school visitations and 
teacher-teacher sharing ^ k 6 

Reading professional journals 0 1 i 



The data of Table 51 show the relative frequency with i^ch various 
fonns of in-service training were menUoned. The only substantive difference 
between prekindergarten and kindergarten is the greater frequency with which 
sipervisors menUon contact between the early childhood education supervisor 
and prekindergartm staffs. Kindergarten supervisors more frequently reported 
school staff supervision as in-service training. It should be noted that 
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reference to staff, in the data above, .^jicludas nonprofessional staff as 
well as teachers. Uius, these data present the waxtnmn range of In-aervlce 
training reported. 

Data from the teacher questionnaire provide teacher perceptions 
of the range of in-service training. The data in Table $2 below show the 
extent and type of in-service training teachers reported participating in 
during the past year. 

♦ 

TABLE 52 

TEAOTBR REPORTS OF IN-SERVICE TRAININOl TTPE OF 
TRAINING AND NUMBER REPORTINO 



Group 



Orientatiosi 



College District Courses 
Courses and Work^iops 



None 



No 

Response 



Prckinder^ 
garten 

Kinder- 
garten 

Total 



$ 

0 



1. 
2 



7 



21» 



Inspection of Table 52 above shows that half of the preklndergarten 
and kindergarten teachers reporting Indicated that they had not had any in- 
service training this year. 

In response to the question, "What In-senriee training (In school 
and out of school waetings and progranjs) has your staff had this year7» pre- 
klndergarten teachers reported* early childhood si^ervtsor aeetlngs, three 
mentions; »eetlng with principal or assistant principal, two nentlensj 
oxlentatlon meeting, two mentions j meeting with school social worker, two 
mentions; and, none, one mention. Kindergarten teachers did not respoi;4 



to this Item, or stated that it did not apply. Interpretation and dis- 
cussions of those data are included in the general evaluation secUon in 
relation to the overall problems of supervision and in-service training. 

All of the principals and supervisors in the six schools in the 
expanded prekindergarten sample responded. In nine out of the tm schools 
in the expanded kindergarten sample, principals and supervisors completed 
the questionnaires. A total of fifteen supervisors and fifteen principals 
make up the combined responses. Data are discussed separately for each 
program and, where appropriate, combined responses are examined. 

Many of the questions on the supervisor and principal questionnaires 
were open-ended (see Appendixes IV and III). Tba range of responses and 
number of mentions are in the tables to follow. Pour of the same questions 
were asked in both the supervisor and principal questionnaires. Responses 
to those items will be combined for purposes of categorization and dis- 
cussion* 

Supervision of the Expanded Prekindergarten Programs 

The major burden ff responsibility fbr supervision was not found 
to be uniform. In two schools, the principal served as saperviBor and in 
two others it was the assistant principal. The supervisor of grades one to 
three, and the supervisor of prekindergarten to grade one assumed tne 
responsibility in tw> other schools. In one instance, a prekindergarten 
teacher designated as bead teacher was the supervisor. It is possible that 
those who referred to themselves as supervisors of primary grades were also 
assistant pzlnoipals. 



Supervisio n of the Btpanded Kindergarten Program 

Ttiere were nine responses to the questionnaire by supervisors in 
the eaqpanded kindergarten program. Supervision, acoording to those responses 
was performed hy one principal, two supervisors of prekindergarten to grade 
tm, one supervisor of kindergarten and grade one, one supervisor of grade 
five and health counselor, two assistant principals, and one kindergarten 
teacher designated as grade leaden As was the ease with the prekinder- 
garten programs, the task of supervision fell to those having a variety of 
other roles in the school, 

TABLE 53 

PREQUEWCY OF SUPBRVlSORy VERSUS AEMIHlSTRATIVfi TASKS HSPORIED BT 
SUPSIVISORS AND PRINCIPAIS OP EXPANDED PRSaNDEROARTai 
AND KINDEaOARTSI PROGRAMS 



Tasks 


Prekindergarten 
Supervisor Prindoal 


Kindes^artcsn 
Stgervisor Prlnelpal 


combined 
SamDles 


Supervisory 


10 


7 


6 U 


3ii 


Administra- 
tive 








62 


Total 


19 


37 


19 21 


96 



A total of fifteen supervisors and fifteen principals (six pre* 
kindergarten and nine kindergarten) reported a totil of ninety-six tasks 
included in the table above. These data suggest that prekindergarten s\;9>ar- 
visors and principals were more active in their programs than were kinder- 
garten si^ervisors and principals. (It afcould be noted that these data 
represent responses f^om two more kindergarten supervisors and two more 
principals than the prekindergarten san^le.) A possible e:9lanation of 
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greater adminlstrativiB involyeii»nt in the pi^kindergarten program b« 
that the procediires £ot dealing with kindergartens were already aet up in 
echools, while the addition of prekindergartena meant an entire^ new 
program, thus requiring more administraUve attenUon. Further, additional 
demands made on prekindergarten supervisors and pxlncipals may have been 
attilbutable to the additional staff in the prekindergarten program. 

Si^rvisors and principals in both programs assumed supervisoxy 
and administrative tasks. In two of the pxeteLndergartens and one of the 
kindergartens the pxlncipals served as supervisor. No cOear^sut distinctions 
may be made between si^visojy and administrative roles in either of the 
programs. 

Tables $k and 55 contain those acUvlties 3.<eported that m^ be 
classed as general administrative tasks. 
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TABLE $k 

OTSRAL AIKENISmTION TASKS REfORTSD Bt SUPERVISORS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF SSPANBSD PRSaUDEROARTM PROGRAMS 



Number of 

^gg^ MantlODa 

Set criteria for admission i 

Reglatratlon 2. 

Publicity 2 

Intervioving and assignment of personnel to program 6 

Arrangement of time sehedales 2 

Ordering and distributing supplies « materials 2 
Arranging trips 

Taking care of money aaqpenditures (food, bus) 3 

Making luncheon arrangements with school personnel k 

Opening and closing annex housing classrooms 1 

Evaluation of staff assignments and reassignment 1 

Study scope of jobs of nonprofessional staff 1 

Utillaation of other school personnel to train staff 

(other teachers, guidance counselor) 2 

Provide space, materials and equipment 2 

^gning of payrolls i 

lB5>lementation of memoranda fl-om Head Start unit of 

E* C* Bureau 2 

Ureot enrollment of children and hiring of staff for 

summer pre-sohool program X 

Parent community relations 3 

Total 3^ 
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TABLE $$ 



GENERAL AlKENISTRATION TASKS NAMED St SUPSRVISORS AND PRINCIPALS OP 

EXPANDED iONDERQAROTI PiK»HAMS 



Task 



Nuoibdr of 
Hentlons 



Heglstration 

Interviewing and assignment of personnel to pxpgram 

Consult with kindergarten personnel to qoordi?»ato program 

Screening students 

Sot up parent-teacher conferences 

Planning grade placements for next year 

Planning activities involving parent orientation and 
participation 

CorrelaUng work of preldndergarten and kindergarten classes 
Ordering and distribuUng supplies, matertals 

Instructed assistant principal on careful utilisation of 
personnel and funds 

Set up sapervisor-teaciier conferences 

Adniniatration of health ocaias and follow-ups 

Checked teacher's letters to parents 

Total 



2 
1 
1 
1 
h 
Z 

3 
1 
3 

Z 
1 
1 
1 



23 



The six prekindergarten supervisors and principals spent aore 
than twice as much time on adndnistrative tsrte ^ th^ did on supervisory 
tasks. Tables Sk and 55 reveal that, although only a little more time was 
spent on administrative tasks the nine kindergarten supervisors and 
principals, they menUoned s^>ervisory tasks as frequently as their countesparts 



in the prekindergarten. It ia possible that the diff«reoces in frequency 
way be attributed to the nature of administrative tasks in the programs. 
Characteristically, administrative tasks demand immediate attention: ©ften. 
s^rvisory tasks 55ii8 J^g^l|. in one's 

having time for no more than incidental supervision of the actual curriculum. 
The effect, if not the presumed cause, of this conjecture is evidenced in •H>e 
that three prekindergarten teachers reported that no planning of the instruc- 
tional program was done as a staff. Only four teachers reported some planning 
discussions. These reports indicated that such staff planning did not take 
place with any regularity. Pirther, the potential value for noi^rofesslonal 
staff is particularly great and, as yet, unrealized. 

Escamlaation of Tables $6 and 57 indicates that considerably more 
suporviaion time was ^ent chocking, observing, evaluating, and^other routine 
supervisory procedures than was spent on discussing curriculum content and 
planning with teachers. Thus, activities directed toward helping teachers 
and staff gain insist and knowledge of curriculum c<mtent appropriate for 
four and five year old children seems to be only a secondary consideration. 
Further, orientation and training of teachers was usually restricted to 
teachers* initial work in the program. 
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TABLB $6 



»er copy 



OEMERAL SUPJRVISION TASKS REPORTED SUPERVISOHS AND PRINCIPALS 
OP SXPANDED PREKXNDfiROARrQJ PmXlRAMS 



Task 

Continuous observation of program 

Checking teacher plans 

Bvaluation of program 

Orientation and training of teachers 

Conducting teacher conferences on program planning 

Conferring with Early Childhood Consultant 

Attending city and borough meetings on expanded prekindar- 
garten program 

Serving as resource in curriculum, discipline and guidance 

Checking on effecUve use of curjlculiro materials and 
equipment 

Total 



Number of 
Mentions 

2 

k 
X 
k 
1 
1 

2 
1 

i 
17 
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TABLS 57 

GBWmL SIPERVISION TASKS NAMED BX SOPERVISOHS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF ^AND^ XnmSRQARm PROGHAKS 



Task 

Claasroom obaervatlon 

Checking teacher plans 

JSvaluation of program 

Orientation and training of teachers 

Cojidttcting teacher conferences for program planning 

Consult with Family Assistant almost daily on natters 
concerning pupils and parents 

Assist teacher in teaching 

Total 



Number of 
Menti^is 

5 
k 
1 

3 

2 

1 
17 



" ; A greater variety of personnel were reported helping 
with supervisory tasks in the prekindergartens than were reported in the 
kindergartens. Prekindergarten supervisors named the principal, district 
coordinator of early childhood educaUon, guidance counselor, nurse, doctor, 
auadliaxy teacher, non-HhgUsh coordinator, kitchen supervisor, and Headstart 
staff* Kindergarten supervisors named the principal, assistant to the 
principal, secretaries, district coordinator of ear2y childhood education, 
and other teachers. 

Parent School Relations 

One ia^ortant indicant of the effectiveness of the prekindergarten 
and kindergarten programs is the extent of cooperation between school staff 
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and parents. The llialtationa laposed by tii» and peraonnel in canying out 
thia evaluation project preclndad the syatematlc InveatigaUon of parent 
atUtudea towaj d education and relattonehips with the school staff. »ie 
data that follow are teachers*, si5>orvi8ora» and principals* reports on 
aspects of pajrent relationships and attitudes ♦ 

TABLE 56 

ACTTVITISS AND PROQHAMS INVOLVINQ PARJUTS 



Type of Activity 



Prekindergarten iCindergarten 



Worksht^s and parent 
association meetings 

School visitation and 
trips 

Total 



J. 
13 



8 

19 



Combined 
Sanyles 



IB 
32 



The data in Table 58 above show categories representing types of 
acUviUes in irtiich parents were involved and the number of mentions made 
for each. Siqjervisors indicated, in their responses, kinds of activities 
rather than bow often various activities were carried on during the year. 
The data above are incoa^jlete in that responses to the item from whidj this 
table was compiled were Inconsistent. However, it Is noteworthy that the 
prekindergarten program shows a general tandeney to involve parents more 
frequentSy than the kindergarten program. 
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TABLE $9 

PARENTS ASKED AND ATTENDING PAH^NT CONFERBWCES 



Sxpanded fiji^andsd 
Preklndergarten Kindergartm 
Ca"te Oema Asked 



N 




11* 


39 


39 


Mean 


12.00 


114.71 


15.85 


23.25 


SD 


2*56 


l.OU 


5.73 


1*.70 


Range 


6-1$ 


12-16 


2-35 


13-11* 



Table 59 above reveals that parwjts, for the aost part, are 
responding to tea^iera' requests for individual conferences. All teachers 
returning the questionnaire, in both prekindergarten and kindergarten pro- 
grams, indicated that they had requested oarent conferences. The generaUy 
high response to teachers' requests for conferences was encouraging* Hok- 
ever, inspection of the ranges of the number of parents asked and the number 
of parents who caine suggests that there are in soise instances pamts who 
have not responded* Additional comments siade on the teacher questionnaire 
indicate that, rather than being a general tendency, large scale lack of 
parent response to parent conferences tends to be concentrated in a few 
specific instances* This is especially noteworthy in the data for the 
kindergarten B§mpl$m 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN PimUMs INdMNTS RfiPORTSD INDICATINO 

amasD esfectahons 




Prekindargarten 
Kindergarten 
Total 



Parenta Involved 
Yea No 

7 0 

18 

25 2 



Specific Inddonts 
Stated 
Yes No 



7 

21 



0 
6 



2ie data above suggeat that a leas active rola was taken by parents 
of kindengarten children than pri&indergarten children. It is possible that 
this may be attributed to the lack of family workers and assistants in most 
of the kindergarten programs. All of the incidents reported indicated that 
buUding of rapport between home and school was taking place. Some teachers 
noted an increaae in interest and acceptance of responslbili^ on the part 
of parents* 

TABLS 61 

PARENTS ASSUME RBSPONSIBIUTT FOR OETTUK) QilWmi TO 
SCHOOLj PROVISION FOR ESCORT SERVICB 




Qroup 



Prekinder- 
garten 

Kindexigarten 
Total 



'areata Assume 
Responsibility 
^es No No Response 

0 



cort service 
Provided 
^es No Ko Response 



19 
26 



0 



1 



13 8 



6^ 
6 
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Most toachers for both gn>\xp9 noted that older eibOings were 
largely responsible for taking children to and from school. The data in 
Table 61 indicate that all of the prokindergartens provided escort service 
for the remaining children. El^t kindergarten teachers stated that no 
escort service was provided. Nine eas^^were reported in Table 39, page 
of children having left the kindergarten program because parents were unable 
to get children to and ftnora school. There was a soaewhat higher rate of 
absence and number of children leaving the kindergart«i program, bat no »ore 
than speculation can be aade that lack of escort service was one reason for 
thi.i differoiee. 

Open-ended Observer Guide and Principal and Supervisor 

questionnaire ktens ' 

The open-ended items on the Observ'^^'buids and Principal and 
aqjerviaor Questionnaire items reported in this seeUon required qualitative 
analysis. Responses to those items were categortaed, and the number of 
raention^ were tabulated. Percentages for moat of the categories were calcu- 
lated. The evaluative comments in the discussion to follow constitute the 
informed opinion of the writers. The discuasiwj of the data is based \pon 
quaUtative analysis and should not be intexpwted to mean that there are 
staUstically significant differences in the frequency of menUons in the 
various categories. It was thought that these data, if presented without 
intexpretation, might have been sometdiat misleading. 

After coi!5>leting aU of the scaled items in the Observation Guide, 
the eight observers were asked to respond to the following thzve itemsi 
1) most effecUve aspect of program observedi 2) most ineffecUve aspect of 
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program observed; and 3) most needed ehaages to have a more eXifective program. 
Space i»s also provided for additional eommanta. Tables showing a categorlsa. 
Uon of responses to the first three items irere made separately for prekinder- 
garten and kindergarten programs. Summarr tables combine pi«kindergartm and 
kindergarten responses. Re^onses to "Additional Comments," an included in 
the disoussion of these tables. 

Most Effective Aspect s of the Programs Observed 

TABZ.E 62 

mSI EFFECTIVE ASPSCTS OP PRmiTOERQARTQI PROGRAMS OBSERVED 




Z« Classroom Climate 

A. Relaxed, accepting, noi^unltive atmsphere 

B. Warm, nonrigid teacher-^iqpil interaetion 
TOTAL FOR CATEGORri 

II • Curxlculum Content and Process 

A. Content Areas 

1. Songs and dramatieation 

B. flay acperience 

1. Ose of variety of activities and 

equipment 

2. Spontaneous involvement la activity 

TOm FOR CATEQORyjI 
TOTAI. 



6 
10 



66.6^ 



2 
1 



15 



. ♦Indicates per cent of total number of effecUve aspects reported bv 

observers of preklndergarten programs. -^wji,© reporwa cy 

TWO thirds of the observers Judged c2assR>om eaimate the most 
effective aspect of the prekiadergarten programs observed. WltMn this 
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categpry obssrvera diacrlninated between (A) relaxed, nonpunitlTe ataoi^bere 
and (B) a wore dynaiaic teacher-child relationship characterized by warm, 
nomlgid teacher-child interactions. 

The inft:«q\»ency with which carrLculun content was Judged most 
effective is parUcularly noteworthy since major c^Jectiws of the prekinder- 
garten prograa--the development of listming-speaking skills, and first-hand 
e^erienees and eaqjsrimantation— fall into this categoiy* 
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TAfiI£ ^ 

MOST EFFECTIVE ASPECTS OF KINDffiQARTEN PROORAMS OBSERVa) 




Effective ispeets Observed 



X* Classroom Clljaate 

A. Relaxed, nonpuniuve atmosphere 

B. WajTO, nonrigid teacher-child InteraeUon 
TOTAL FOR CATBGORT X 

II. Curriculum Content and Process 

A. Content Areas 
1* Music 

2« Science 

3» Social Studies Trip 

B. Play Sspertence 

1. Freedom of children to choose and 

interact 

2. Large block of ti«e utilised 

C* Process 

!• Piq>il»teacher planning 
2. Routines of attendance and flag 
salute 

TOTAL FCR CATBOORT JT 
III. Teacher's Maturity 

IV. Space, Equipment and Supplies 

A. Room and supplies well organized 

B, Large room, well supplied 

TOTAL FOR OATBQORI 

TOTAL 



Nuniber 
7 

U 



3 
X 



2ii 



31 



Per Cent* 



35.S< 



9.7 



100.0^ 



♦Indicates per cent of total number of AffA«MM mm^^^m ^ l j 

obseryers of kindei^artea prograasT •««c<ilve aspects reported by 
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The largest categojy in Table 63, Currlculun Content and Process, 
contains three divisions. However, only one specific content area, lausie, 
received nore than one mention. Routines of attendance and flag salute 
were judged to be the nost effective aspect observed during one class 
session. The observer who reported this judged the overall quality of the 
rlass as vexy poor. 

Kindergarten classrocn climate was Judged the jiost affective 
program aspect onjy half as often as was prekindergarten ox^ssroom olinate; 
it was aentionei for only slightly over one third of the kindergartens, 

Categoxy in, Teacher's Maturity, received three mentions, 
acanination of those three Observers' general evaluative ratings of class 
sessions in the Observation Guide indicated that ttiey judged those prograiw 
as being vesey good. Responses in teiws of teacher quality were interpreted 
by observers to mean generally effective treatment of curriculum content 
and process.. One observer made the following comment about a teachers 
"Teacher exemplified all that one could hope to find in a teacher of young 
children. <* 

Three observers responded that space or sillies w«?e the most 
effective aspect of the program observed. In addition, there wis one 
mantion, not reported in Table 63, of nothing being effective. 

Tabla 6h summarises the most effectiw aspects zvported for prt« 
kindergarten and kindergarten programs observed. 
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>to8t Ineffe ctive Asoecta of tho Prof^ams Observed 

Table 65 reports aspects of the prekindergarten prograa Judged 
most Ineffective by the observers. 



TABLE 6$ 

MOST INEFFEX;nVE ASPECTS OF PREKIN13SRGARTEN Pi^GRAMS OBSERVED 



Ineffective Aspects Observed 
Nwnber . per Cent* 



I« Classroom Climate 

A, Lack of teacher-child interaction s 

TOTAL FOR CATEGORI 1 j 

H. CurHculum Content and Process - 
A* Content Areas 

1. General lack of challenge, stlaulation 

for intallectual level 7 
2» Activities more appropriate for 

kindergarten than prekindergarten 1 
3» Poor self-image developed through 

teacher's manner of questioning 1 

B, Lack of broad scope of children»s pl^ 2 

C, Process 

!• (Mldren's participation in planning 

and routine's lacking 1 

2. Lack of teacher intervention to help 

children function better 1 



TOTAL FOR CATBGOR^ IT 

XII. Utilization of Nonprofessional Staff 
TOTAL 



13 



16 



81.2 
6.3 
100.0^ 



♦Indicates per cent of total number of iaeffecUve asoeets wmn^^u.^ 
W observers in prekindergirten programs. ^spects reported 



Since activities ralated to CurrLculvun Content and Process received 
only about ten per cent of the mentions of effective aspects of the prekinder- 
garten programs observed, it is not surprising that a high per cent, 81.2^, 
of the responses to ineffective aspects of the pro gran fall in Ihis category. 
With the exception of two responses relating to the soope of pl^ ea?)erience, 
observers spoke of general ineffectiveness of rurricuiai content or lack of 
it, rather than naming any specific area. UtiUzation of nonprofessional 
staff received only one raenUon, although five observers quesUoned the rols 
and use of assistants and aides, noting that they were Urdted almost 
conipletely to cleaning up or other menial tasks. The following two quotes 
suaa up the nature of those responses i 

♦ ^^^^^ cleaning up and their con- 

tacts with children were not meaningfta or important. 

Adults deprive childrm of taking responsibility for cleaning. 

Jn^^"!.^'^ 'ff OpportuMties misSd clnst^iS^' 
for individual instruction, manipulation of materials, etc. 

Four observers made additional coinnents related to staff uttliza- 
Uon. In those comments, observers raised the quesUon of lAy adults did 
not sit with children during snack and lunch, rather than standing around 
watching them. It was a&ied that many opportunities for language deveaop- 
aent, aa well as opportunities to converse with a child at approxiaaately 
his own eye level, were not taken advantage of. 

Table 66 reports observer responses bo tneffecUve aspects of 
the kindergarten programs observed. 
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TABLE 66 (Continued) 
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Main Areas and Sub Areas 



IneffectiTe Aspects (^served 
Number Per Cent* 



17. Space, Equipment and Supplies 

A. Lack quality and quantity of materials 

B. Poor use of materials and space 
TOTAL FOR CATBGORT JST 

TOTAL 



2 

h 



39 



10.^ 
100.01 



♦Indicates per cent of total number of ineffective aspects reported 
by observers of klndei^rten programs. 

aassroora Climate was indicated as an ineffecUve aspect of 
kindergartens observed in 25.6^ of the r^sponseg made ty observers. For 
prekindergarten, this cawgoiy contained only I2.$i of the observer responses, 
indicating that a sUghtly better cUmate prevailed in mora prekindergarten 
classrooms than kindergarten. 

Within the largest category of ineffective kindergarten program 
aspects, Curriculum Content and Process (53.8^), about half of the observers 
referred to general lack of prograa depth, and half reported specific activi- 
ties and processes. 

Category IH, Teacher, and Category 17, Space, Bquiia»nt and 
Siyplies, contain about the same per cent cf ineffective mentions (10.3^) 
as effective mentions (9.7^). Not represented in Table 66 were four motions 
of nothing being ineffective. 

Table 67 summariaies observer w^sponses of the most ineffective 
aspects of prekindergarten and kindergarten programs obso-ved. 
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Host Needod Changes for Effective Programs 

TABLE 68 

MOST NEED5D CHANGES TO HAVE A MORE EFFECTIVE HIEKINDSRGAOT* PHOGHAM 



Main Areas and Sub Areas Recommended Changes 
Number Per Cent* 



I. Teacher and Staff 

A. Knowledgeable and consistent supervision 

far on-the-job training 2 16,6% 

B. Involve teacher in gaining knowledge of 

program content and language and cognitive 33.4 
level of four year olds U 



C. Preparation of assistants and aides in 

workshops 3^ 

TOTAL FOR CATEGORY X 7 

II* QonUtnt 

A, Specific attention to language and concept 

development 2 16.6 

B, Increase variety of art experiences 1 3^3 
TOTAL FOR CATEXSORY R 3 2k.9 

III, Space, Eqaipment and Supplies 

A. Additional space, ecjiipment and sipplies 1 8.3 

B, Rearrangonent of the rooa 1 3^3 
TOTAL FOR CATEGORy lH 2 16.6 



i2 100.0^ 

♦Indicates per cent of total number of dianges recommended by 
observers for prekindergarten programs. 

More than half of the responses with respect to most needed 

change for a more effective prekindergarten program fall in the first categoxy. 
Teacher and Staff. Within this category, more than half cf the reooameodations 



related to the teacher rather than to noi^rofessional and supervisoxy starr. 
All of the changes suggested pertain to teachers' leanjiug what constitutes 
an effective curriculuia for four-year-old children. The three re^onses in 
the second category. Content, are directly related to the teacher gaining 
knowledge of curriculum content. Combining Categories I and II, Bhk per cent 
of the suggested changes pertain to teaching in rclaUon to curriculum con- 
tent, while only 16.6 per cent of the responses pertain to the space, equip- 
ment and supplies (Category III). 

Four observers gave additional comments relating to curricalum 
content in the prekindergarten programs, indicating once more the need for 
teachers' knowing more about the intellectual developnent of Ibur-year-olds. 
The following observer comment is rejresoitativo of that group of oommentst 
"In5)03sible to distinguish anything about this prekindergarten that would 
differ from a kindergarten program." 

Observer recanmmdations for change in the kindergarten prograro 
are similar to those made for the prekindergarten program. The data of 
Table 69 correspond with the observation that there was Uttle to differentiate 
prekindergarten and kindergarten programs. 
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TABLS 69 

MOST U-£SDm CHANGES TO HA7E A MOHi EFFECTIVE KCNDiiaGAOTSN PS0G8AK 



Main Areas and Sub Areas 



I. Teacher and Staff 

A. Modification of Specific Teacher Behaviors 

1. Attention to children's responses; 

recognition of individual needs 

2. Classroom organization that supports 

appropriate behavior 

3. More teacher and teacher pupil planning 
U. Greater use of incidoital learning 

opportunities 

B. Teacher Replacenent 

1. Teacher who knows early childhood educa- 

tion—a new teacher 

2. A new OTP 

C. Teacher EducaUon 

1. Specific help to shaipen awareness 
of five year oldsj to develop a 
challenging program with dqpth 

TOTAL FOR OA' Si 

II* Content 

A. Strengthening of content in all areas 

B. Enrichment of content 
TOTAL FOH CATEGORI IT 

III. Space, Squipme: t and Supplies 

A. Additional materials and equipment 

E. Rearrangement of room 

C. Better utilisation of materials 

TOTAL TOR CArBSORY III 



TOTAL 



Recommended Changes 
Number Per Cent* 



1 
3 



6 
1 



_6 

a 



5 
1 
1 
7 

3k 



2.9 
8.9 

2.9 



17.6 
2.9 



.17.6 
61.7 

8.9 



11*. 7 
2.9 
2.9 

100. o$t 



♦Indicates per cent of total number of changes reccoimended by 
observers for kindergarten programs. ^^^ummawa oy 
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More than sixty per cent of the responses of most needed changes 
in the kindergarten program, reported by the professional educators serving 
as observers, relate to the teachers. Observer responses varied from teacher 
replacement to modification of specific teacher behavior. There were six 
specific recommendations for teacher education. Those recommendations issply 
that with help and guidance for the teacher, cum culum content wiU improve. 

Clearly, observers see as great a need for ii^iovement in the 
quaUty of teaching in the kindergartens as they did in the prekindergartens, 
vrtiere 5S.5^ of the responses referred to the teacher. However, the reccmmenda. 
tions are more enq^hatic here since the extreme of teacher replacement was 
suggested in one fifth of the responses. 

The second category, Content, includes on2y ' of the observers* 
responses. Within this category there are two distinguishable types of 
responsesj A) Strengthening content in all areas, which refers to a 
generally weak curriculum in programs Judged as fair or poor in the overall 
rating scale of the classroom observation in the Observer Gui<te, and 
B) Bhrichment of content, which refers to additions of depth and variety in 
programs rated as very good or excellent. 

The third category. Space, Equipment and Supplies, contains one 
fifth of the total number of suggestions for change. This percentage (20.5^) 
is slightly greater in the kindergarten data than in the pi«kindergarten 
data (16.6^). 

Since only one observer reported the need for additional space, 
equipment and si^plies in a prekindergarten progra, it might be concluded 
that almost all prekindergartens observed are adequately e<iiAipped. The 
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frequency of menUons, however, nay not adequately represent equipment n<,ed» 
In either prekladepgartens or kindergartens. 

Some supervisors and principals cited the lack of running water 
and toilets in prekindergarten rooms as a distinct need. Kindergarten ob- 
servers, supervisors, and teachers r^orted lack of outdoor play space, 
multiple use of rooms, lack of running water and toilet faciUties, and 
lack of materials in their responses. In several instances, materials for 
the kindergartens came in large pert from already existing kindergartens. 

It may be that space, equipment and si^plies were clear}y secondaiy 
to observers when con5>ared to the need for quality teaching. Data reported 
in Table 72 (page 88) show that supervisors and pri.ncli>als reported e<i»ip- 
ment, suppHes and space more frequently than qjiaHty of teaching as diffl- 
culUes preventing them from having the most desired program. That the 
professional educators serving as observers exhibited more concern about 
the teacher and the quality of teaching is evidenced by the fact that only 
one administrator cited the replacement of a teacher, while six recommenda- 
Uons for teacher replacement in the kindergarten program were made by the 
observers. 

Table 70 swomarises observer recaonendaUons for changes inHS^t^' 

pzio grans. 
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Over sixty per cent of the reccaaaended changes for combined pp©« 
kindergarten and kindergarten programs made by the observers were related 
to teachers and staff. Principals and supervi«>rs x^sponding to the queaUwj- 
naire did not evidmce the same opinions. 



TABLE 71 

SUPJRVISCR OPINIONS ABOUT FACTORS CONTRIBUnNG 
TO 1H£ SUCCESS OF THE PREKINDSaGARTEN AND ICENDERGARTEN PrSs 



Respondent Staff 
^ P» K«« 

Supervisor 6 7 
Pnncipal Jl^ ^ 
Total 13 12 



Plant,Supplles 
and 
Equipment 
P K 



Reference 

to 
Parents 
P K 



Administrative 
and 
Pro gran 
Structure 

P K 



Other 
P K 



1 7 

2 10 



3 1 
1 

S 2 



8 3 
li» 6 



0 0 
_0 

0 1 



♦Refers to prekindergarten programs 
*«Refers to kindergarten programs 

Table 71 contains t^e number of raenttons in each categoxy hy super- 
visors and principals. In first categoiy, Staff, the mentions referi^ 
speclflcany to positive classroom teacher qualities-.-i«terested, dedicated, 
anxious to ln5>rove, experiaiced, competent, conscientious, outstanding, 
axcellent, hard-working, understanding, and cooperative. 

Both mentions by prekindergarten respondents in the second categoxy. 
Plant, Matexlala and Equipment, referred to quantity of material and speed 
lii getting material to the school by the Board of Education. 

In the third categoxy. Parents, responses included parent fc»;opera- 
tion, acceptance of the program, and the establishment of good relaUons with 
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Spanish -speaking parmts. 

In the fourth categozy, Administrative and Program Structure, pre- 
kindergarten principals' responses pertained to the orderly development of 
staff funcUons, careful assignment of staff, assistance of an early child- 
hood education supervisor, and the Px^kindergarten Curriculum Guide and 
other bulletins from the Board of Education. The responses of kindergarten 
administrators were somewhat different. They reported cooperative planning 
by kindergarten staef, structure given to areas covered, the principal's 
assistance, a well integrated school and personnel, additional funds for 
trips, and additional personnel as factors contributiiSg to the success of 
their programs. The one mention in the category. Other, was • . the 
acceptance of the philosophy that these children need help at an early age. •» 
The fact that not one administrator manUoned the addition of non- 
professional staff as contributing to the success of the program again 
suggests that school personnel have not learned how to best utilize non- 
professional staff. However, there were eight manUons by kindergartm 
supervisors and principals, reported in Table 72, of lick of noi^rofessional 
help preventing them fr«a developing the most effective pR,gram possible. 
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TABL2 72 



PROBLEMS mm2i :: : 



•TCPMENT OF riOST OTECTI7E PRmNDBROARTai 

'"■'ii/RRaAarEN possible 



Respondent 



Staff 
Class 
p» 



Supervisor 3 
Principal Jf^ J 
Total 10 i 



P'^ant, Supplies 
Ixpjipraort and 
Funds 

P K 



Administrative 
snd 
Program 
Structure 
P K 



Students 
P K 



5 

10 



9 



3 

± 
6 



3 



0 0 

JL A 

1 1 



♦Refers to pr^ki.r.^erjr ^rtHn programs 
*»aefers to kino-^r, qrw programs 



Re.sponses ,Mn 
categoxy above, ref 3 - * 
by prekindergarten ; 
visory help for tee 
personnel in char.T- ' 
quality pf personnel 
supervisory help, art: 
referred to either ' . - 

When refer*: 
both prekindergarten i." 
need i'or more outdoor f.. 



^ Staff T; f nnsaXsize, shown in the first 
-^iffercn-f^. Six of the ten mentions made 
-niporvico-*^ referred to lack of super- 

'. r-Qi staff, two referred to untrained 
. 'ch per>d, and one referred to the poor 
L-.ui aa^ i , strators t«ice referred to lack of 
t^.-cher turro'^ftr. The remai?dng ei^t mentions 

.i3sijl.ants, or to large class size, 
i* 1 . supplies, etjiipwent and funds, Category II, 

arten administrators r^orted lack of ^ce, 
or equipment, a more iimnediate system of 



getting suppUes, the n^d ior tile floors, lack of vater and toilet fadU- 
Ues in the classroc*.. .t I v. need for Additional funds for trips, libraxy 
books, and petty cash, .n^t >-^<3{.ondent thought the school to be too large, 
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and another felt that the general oonditiona in the building and clasaxxjoms 
vere poor* 

Responses found in Categoxy III indicate that administrative arua 
program structure presented problems for both preJdndergarten and kinder- 
garten administrators. Lack of tiane between receipt of notices and implmmU^ 
tion of programs, insufflci^jt orientation of principals, lack of tiae for 
teachers' meetings and community activities and for co<^eraUon and sharing 
with other classes in the city and «ie district were characteristic responses. 
One kindergarten principal menU<med problems ^suiting from reorganization 
when 225 children were sent in from a neighboring district. 

The final category. Students, contains mentions by a prekinder- 
garten si^ervisor reporting th^ could not accommodate all of the four-year- 
olds, and a kindergarten si^jervisor referring to the high mobiUty rate 
(turnover) of students. This prDbl«« was reflected in kindergarten teachers' 
reports of the great number of diildren who left the program. 

Principals were asl^d if th^ were in favor of the program being 
continued, discontinued, or modified. Five of the six irekindergarten 
principals reporting checked "continued" as their response. One of those 
five added, . .with additional space and supervisory personnel, and ex- 
panded." Bie response of the sixth prekindergarten principal shows the 
advantage qualitative data has over quantitaUve data in the potential 
richness of response. He checked modified, listing the following nodtfica- 
tionst 

1) Sufficient time and orientation should be provided before mi 
innovation is introduced. 

2) At least an administrative assistant should be provided for 
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'^12^^ program is definitely established, it ^ould begin 
in S^tember at the same time as the rest of the sdiool/not 
a month later in October. noii 

h) ^ejchers should be requireo to make more structured plans- 
not leave so much to chance occurrences. 

Responding to the question of whether the expanded kindergarten 
program should be continued, disconUnued or modified, eight of the nine 
kindergarten principals responding were in favor of the program being con- 
tinued. They made no addiUonal comments, nor did th^ suggest modifica- 
tions. One kindergarten principal did not check any of the three responses 
adding, instead, the following note* »I do not know, since I did not know 
we had the program and do not know in what respect it is siq)posed to differ 
from a regular kindergarten program." 

In the opinion of the writers, this statement bears further 
investigation. Bloom, Davis and Hess (196$, p. 17) state clearly and 
emphaUcally that school programs for vexy young children in disadvantaged 
areas ^ould far exceed traditional kindergartens in scope of c<»itent and 
overall enrichment. 

mia it is probable that «regular« kindergartens in special 
service schools in New Yortc City are not approaching the quality of the 
program described by Bloom, one of the problams of the present evaluation 
is to determine the extent to which expanded kindergartens are successful 
in meeting the special educaUonal needs of young chUdren in disadvantaged 
areas. According to observer Judgments made in the CSeneral Rating Scales, 
only fair programs exist fcr both prekindergartens and kindergartens. Ihose 
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ratings slwngly suggest that, at present. New York City ejspanded pre- 
kindergarten and kindergarten programs are not approaching the exceptional 
quality described by Blo<an as the kind needed for young children in dis- 
advantaged areas. It is possible, too, that the observers, most of whon 
are experts in early childhood education, were using as a basis for judg- 
ment tradiUonal school programs of hi^ cjuality and not the hi^ly a- 
riched program described by Bloom. 

Pie General Rati ng Scales and the Rating of the 
overall Observation ' 

The CJeneral Rating scales were used to eHcit evaluations of four 
conceptually distinct but Itmcttonally interrelated elements of early child- 
Iwod education from the professional educators who served as observers. 

The General Rating of Play E>q)eriences was intended to assess the 
primary means through which young children are tau^t. The General Ratings 
of Language in the Classroom and of Content of InstrucUon were intwided to 
assess the quality of verbal concept leaniing,^the extension and development 
•of language and concept learning through firsthand experience in science, 
mathematics, art and music. The General Classroom Rating of Management was 
intended to assess the pedagogical sk^Jl of teachers. 

Finally, a General Rating o/ the Overall Obser^tion was included 
to permit the investigators, by inspecting corr^tions between other 
observer guide scales and this overaU rating, to estimate the reOatton of 
various teacher and pupils behaviors to observers' evaluaUons. 

!Ihe General Bvaluati^ Scales 

Play experience in early childhood education is one of the major 
madia of instrucUon. In this respect different kinds of play eaqMrisoees 
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in prekindergarten and kindergarten are equivalent to vailed learning situa- 
Uons in college..lecture3, ae^.rs, field trips, and sessions in the 
laboratoxy, for example. 

TABLE 73 

OmERAL RATING OP PUY EXPEtUENCE 




N Classes 

Mean 

SD 

Range 



Sicpanded 
Prekindarf^artan 

10 

.50 



£9q>anded 
Kindergarten 

20 

3.2 

l.Ui 



Coaibined 
San ples 

30 

3.3 

1.00 

1-5 




Ohis scale correlates .822 with the frequency with which teachers' 
and other adults' responses and gestures indicate that they are listening to 
and understanding children's commications, .822 with the overaU evalua- 
tive rating of classroom management, .811* with the evaluative rating of 
content of instruction, .716 with extensive teacher contacts, -.695 with 
restrictive teacher contacts, .687 with the fluency with which children 
are given responsibilities for zoutine acUvities, .673 with the evaluation 
rating of the quality of instruction in literature, and .657 with the 
frequency with which teachers and other adults use incidental experiences 
to foster sharing. 
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TABLE 71, 

QHfflUI, Mnm OF UNOUAOB IN THE ttASSROOM 
J» 3 2 




This scale corwlatoa .761 with the general evaluative rating of 
play e:q»rlenee, .7U2 «ith the ft«qu«cy with which teachers and other adults 
Ustan to and understand childrm.s co>™ni cations, .727 with the general 
9vala-tiv9 rating of classroom nanagsnent, .727 «lth the general evalaaUve 
rating of the quaUty of content instrucUon, -.669 with restrlcUve teacher 
contacts. .659 with extensive teactar contacts, .679 with the frequency with 
which ehiOdra. are given responsibility for rutins dassroon «,ttvities. and 
.626 with the frequency with *ich ehildra engage la satisfjdng activities. 
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TABLE 75 

GENERAL RATING OF INSTRUCTI<»f IN CONTSNT AREAS 




Oiis ia the lowest-rated scale of the four general ratings. The 
foUowing correlaUons with conc^tually related items indicate the importance 
of instruction in content areas within the educational prograa. 

This scale correlates .81i* with the general evaluative rating of 
play e^riences, ,7h3 with the fjrequency with iMch teachers and other adults 
listen to and understand chUdren»s cojainuni cations , .780 with tha general 
evaluative rating of classroom management, .652 with extensive teacher con- 
tacts, -.610 with restrictive teacher contacts, .663 with the evAuatlve 
rating of the use of literature, and .625 with the overall evaluative raUng 
of the class sessions observed. 
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7ABLE 76 








GENERAL RATING (F CUSSflOOM MANAGEMENT 




1 


2 3 


h 


5 


very poor 


poor fair 


good 






Preklndergarten 


£bcpande<i 
Kindergarten 


WMM V4 

Samples 


N Classes 


10 


20 


30 


Mean 


3.1*0 


3.30 


3.20 


SD 


.91 


1.18 




Range 


2-5 


1-5 


1-5 



Th© correlates of this scale are not housekeeping items, but 
teacher behaviors that enhance the oonditiona of learning. This scale 
correlates .822 idth the general evaluation of the quality of play experl* 
ences, .780 with the general evaluation of the quality of instructional 
content, .727 vdth the quality of the use of language in the classroom, 
.689 with the frequency with which children are engaged in satisfying 
activities, .685 wi«i tho frequency wLth whidx children appear free from 
strain, .669 with the evaluation of the use of literature in the classrooB, 
•6U. with extensive teacher contacts, and -.639 with restrictive teacher 
contacts. 
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N Classes • 
Maan 
SD 

Range 



TABLE 77 

GEWERAL RATING OF (VERAIX OBSKaVATION 



1 


g 3 


^ h 




very poor 


poor ?SIir 


good " 


excellent 




£bcpande<k 
Prekindergart m 


iaq>anded 
lade rpar ten 


il^blned 
Samples 



10 
3.3 

2-J4 



20 
3.0 
1.22 
1-5 



30 
3.23 
1.05 
1-5 



The general rating of the overall observation shows that the 
observers judged the preklndergartai and kindergarten classes to be essen- 
Ually equivalent in terns of the evaluaUve scale. Although there is 
greater variability of rating in the kindergarten classes included in the 
sample, the mean value of each represmts a rating of "fair." This scale 
correlates .751* with teacher flexiblUty, .689 «ith the ev^uaUve rating 
of art in the dassrooa, ,68h with the general evaluation of classroom 
management, .611 with the frequency with irtiich children are engaged in 
satisfying activities, .633 with the frequency with which childrai are free 
from straini snAle, lau^, and chatter, and .625 with the general evaluattoa 
of the quality of content instruction. 

These correlations are liiterpreted by the writers to meai that, 
in the Judgnant of the observers, high quaHty compensatory education for 
young children is related to teacher behavior spedfically, to spontaneous 
flexibility in organizing activities of children and to children's behavior 



that indicates enjoyment of learning. A teacher knowXedgeabXe in the in- 
tellectual, affecUve and physical development of young children will per- 
ceive acre opportunities for leaniing and be better prepared to uttliae 
those opportunities to their majcUun. 

Assessmient of Adequacy 
Under the best of circuastaicea it is difficult to assess the 
effect of an educational prograa. Ev«j carefully controlled experiments 
have had their main effects contaminated hy unknown or unexpected sources 
of variance. In principle, an ex-post facto investigaUon is inappropriate 
as a means of determining cause and effect relaUonships. In attempting to 
evaluate the accomplishments of the expanded prekindergarten and kinder- 
garten prograa the writers were han^^red by lack of time, a small sample, 
no external criteria upon which sound judgment could be based, the absence 
of a comparison group, and the inabiUty to collect data on children for 
whom these programs were made. These difficulties are ooi^unded when one 
attenpts to assess individual aspect? of the programs which are functionally 
related and which act upon one aiother; as, for example, the form of in- 
struction, its content, and the act of teaching. 

Although these difficulties could not be overcome, it was possible 
to devise a means of using the observaUonal data and the raters* pro- 
fessional jud^nts in a manner that reduced the probability of errors in 
intexpretation and was meaningful in terms of the basic aims of the programs. 
The raUonale for our procedures is based on Bloom, Davis and Hess's; ; - 
idea that programs for co»?>ensatory education at the early childhood level 
should % . . provide culturally deprived children with the conditions for 
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their intellectual developwait and the leaminK-tc«learn stimulation which 
is found in the most favorable home enviromaents," (196$, p. 17) we have 
intexpreted this to mean that an adequate level of educational excellence, 
in areas where disadvantaged children most requirt^ special help, must be 
at least equivalent to the conditions that ex^sr, m the most favorable home 
environments* 

Criterion variables were selected fror ObservaUon Guide if 
th€7 reflected teacher or pi^il behaviors held to be educationally- and 
psycholeeically meaningful with respect to the aims of the programs. An 
item thus selected must have correlated .60 or above with one or more of 
the general rating scales. This was an attempt to identiiy instances in 
which professional educators' observations and judgwents were congruoit 
with conceptually meaningful behaviors. This procedure yielded elevm itei» 
related to three objectives of the prekindergarten and idndergarten programs. 

The second highest scale value, four, seemed to the writers 
appropriate to use as the basis for Judging the mean of a relevant variable 
adequate or inadequate. While a rating of four is substantially above a 
rating of mediocre, it is not so high as to be practically unattainable. 
Program adequacy, with respect to a given vari^le, was operationally denned 
as a scale mean, based on the con&ined samples, not significantly lower than 
a hypothetical population mean of foia-, at the one per cent level of 
confidence. 

The mean of the combined san-ples was then subjected to statistical 
test to determine the frequency with which it might have been a chance 
devlaUon f^m a hypothetical population mean of four, the scale value set 
as the lower bounds of an adequate rating. If an obtained mean could have 
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been a chaaca devlaUon from a hypothetical population of four feirer than 
once out of one hundred U»ee, it vaa conaidered unlikely that the true aean 
of the population equaled or exceeded four, the minimum value for an adequate 
rating. 

The four it^ from the Observer Guide which foUov were idenUfied 
as criterion variables for evaluating the language-develojmsnt aspects of the 
prekindergarten and kinctergarten programs 

Critical » - 2.58. Consequently, an obtained z value eejaal to or 
greater than critical a represmts a significant deviaUon fst>m a hypothetical 
population mean of Ibur. An asterisk foUowing m item indicates that its 
% value exceeds critical 2, and that it therefore must be considered an in- 
adequate aspect of the program, 

1. Child^hild communication is active, vital and flowing, z . 

^* ™i^rir?*!f/*:***^*] c(*mnication i;^ free and open, without 
apparent he^tation and restriction, a - I.17 •a.wow 

^* S^^a^'li^SS'«^'^^'^.\r'PS"'"^ that 
7^2.^ ^ understand what he is saying. 

li. Teachers (other adults) use incidental and planned experiences 
to develop observation and related vfrbaHaationr 8- 6.69^ 

The program was found to be actequate with respect to the first 
three items above, but inade<|iate with re/ipect to the last. Inspection of 
the first tw it«ns reveals that th^ require little pedagogical skiU. 
The third item involves behavior that requires the teacher's attmtion and 
concern. IXm number ibur is prUartly a function of the teacher »s knowledge 
and skills. 

»ie following three items were identified as critarla for evaluating 
the ccncept^velopaent aspects of the prekindargart« and kindergarten 



programs, 



1, Teachers (other adults) guide children in finding satisfaction 
and pleasure in music* z « 2,9h^^ 

2, Use of literature in a way that creates enthusiaan and enjoynent 
of literature (picture storybooks, stoxy-telling, poetry, 
flngerplay). z ■ l4,65» 

^' lltTjl questions that stimulate and 

foster comprehension; children respond, z « 6.31* 

The programs were found to be inadequate with respect to all 
three of the items above. Each of the items involves behavior that 
requires teachers to exercise pedagogical skills. The first two items 
refer to teacher skills in specific areas of instructional content. 
The third is less specific. A large part of the instructional program 
in classrooms is dependent upon the teacher's skill in using questions. 
This item reflects successful questioning that fosters learning and 
provides an opportunity to reinforce students* responses. 

The following four item were identified as criteria for evaluating 
the psydiological climate of tl^ classroom with respect to opportunities to 
receive approval, obtain e<^ satisfacticm, and provide conditions consonant 
with sonnd social-emotional ad^ustmmt, 

1. Children are free from strain; smUe or laugh, and chatter, s - 

2. Children are actively engaged in some satisfy activity, z - 
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^* ^^^fy"^^^ experiences with tte 

wpponionxiy ler self-solecUon of activities, z - 3.37* 

1.. BScl^nalve teacher contacts (essentially integrative) 

^S-MS* ^^k^'if^ Sf^" inter. 
tS'si?m«B^^ qaasttods, making suggesUonsj strue- 
Silf 1":;^°^! "T. ^79^ i-gination, behaving in 

The progra. «ns found to be adequate with respect to iteiw one ani 
t» and inad«,uate «lth respect to itons thre, and four. As has been the 
pattern in the devious criterion ite». those found adequate are, to a large 
extent, independent of teacher conpetency. The behaviors found to be adequate 
in the first tw> items can occur in the absence of the teacher, 

Pedagogieal slcilU are i^lied in the behaviors referred to in 
it«a three, specifically, the skillful »anage«ent of pl,y .otiviUes to 
foster appropriate, rewarding «,cial iateracUons without foreclosing 
opportumtie. for individual choice. The fourth iten refers to teacher be- 
havior that requires a good deal of skill. i„ addiUon to exempUf^ 
».ver.l of the basic ai™ of the program, in behavioral terns. 



OHAPTEa III BtCT 

CCNCLUStOSS, REi3(»iMEHI!ATIfflJS AMD SUGOffiTIOHS 108 
FimiHES KGSSARCH 

Basad upon tte data presentad in th« preceding chapters, the 
-rltera conel»de that the Expanded P«kindergarte„ and Bcpanded Kiadergart. 
prograas ha™ najor ahortcoalngs «lth reapeot to (a) toacher-influaneed 
opportunities to develop and extend language abilities (Uatalng-apeaking 
skiUs). (b) opportuniUes for intellectual growth by »ear. of firsthand 
e.^eriences and (c) teacher-inflamoed attitudes toward s*ool and learning. 

This is not to sv that program and staff are grossly Inadequate, 
or that the schools, efforts have resulted in a clear failure. lUe data of 
this investigation do not siwort such a conclusion. Hie children in class- 
roons >a;^ied «ere usually happy, often engaged in satislidng acUvitiea, 
and freely interacted «lth ead> other as well as with their teachers. For 
the »ost part, chUdren sea, to be enjoying their e:q>eriences in school. 

The judgnent of "adequate" or 'Inadequate" mde for criterion 
variables is s»de in operational Urns. It is illative to the demands of 
co»pe„satonr education and vaUd in that context only. Both p„gra»s prortde 
opportunities for intellectual and experiential stiMlation, but there is 
UtUe assurance that such q.portunlties are being used to best advantage. 

In the opinion of the writers, the generally nedlocre level cf 
pedagogical *ills co»ooa to the sa»„les of teachers observed presents a 
P«bla. Of considerable social and edjcational importance. Education is a 
prl»aiy agency of social and economic change, aould the pwgraas continue 
at their present level of Itoctioning, th^ „tu „ot oo.?,«eate for the 
effects of economic and social inequity and this neans of advancement wiU 
be denied those lAo need it most. 

The present writers do not isjOy that the current programs (toould 
be discontinued. Rather, thqr represent only a start. The next step is 
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the improvement of curriala and of the quality of instruction through 
carefully structured in-service training. 

Recomnandations for In-Service Training 

Observers were consistent with their e^,pbatlc reconmandattons for 
special training for teachers in order to bring about Ganges in the iaatruc 
tlonal p„gram3 of the prekindergarten and klndergart^. Even when observers 
rated class sessions veiy good or excellent, they so»eti«es ™,de the reco». 
^ndaUon that teachers would benefit from further tralnitg to learn about 
enriching curriculum content. Over sixty per cent of the observer recom- 
mendations related to further specific, teacher tralMng. and ataost twenty 
per cent related to needed changes in curriculum content and process. 

Traditional procedures Ki.U not serve the in-service training 
needs for teachers of young children in disadvantaged areas. The present 
supervision carried on by In-school jsrsonnel is far different from the 
in-service education program reco«ended. to in-service training program 
met be presented as an integral pert of the e^anded prebindergarten a«l 
kindergarten programs. 

It is Uparative that the nonprofessional staff be included in 
auch training along with the teachers. The potential usefulness of non- 
professional staff has barely been tapped, Re,»ts of school administrators 
and teachers indicate confusion as to the roles of nonprofessional staff. 
It is possible that clarification of „les and -peciXic training in earring 
out designated responsibilities could be an important aspect of a program 
ot in-service trainixxg. 
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Raeomaa ndationa for Further RaaflarAh 

In the opinion of the writers, ez post facto evaluaUon of educa- 
ttonal program is an inappropriate moans of assessing effects or deter- 
»ining educational value. The conplex and interactive natu« of salient 
variables in e*«,aUon requir^^ large^oale experUnental investigaUon 
and longitadinal stu<%r. Such an investigation should base its conclusions 
on data ooUected fron interviews with parmts.l students, school adminis- 
trators, health personnel^ and teachers. Classroom observaUons should be 
aade in conjunction with psychological, apUtude and ability tests for aU 
staff and students. Observational data on aspeete of the envlronnent known 
to be relevant to leanjing and achievenent Sjould be included. 

A randondMd school and class design with appropriate control gro,^ 
Of ndddle-class, nonprogram disadvantaged and other^rograj. children of 
auffinient size to allow appropriate data analyals after a sirty per cent 
sa-^le shrinkage over a five-year period should be adequate for such an 
undertaking. Of parUeular i«5«>rtance would be the constructton of a class, 
roon observation guide designed to accomodate factorial hypotheses con- 
cemiag teacher and pupU behaviors that parallel childrm's conceptual 
dsvalopnent as neasured by currently available factorial tests. Meaningful 
conclusions nay be drawn only *en axperiaental condlUons are ■nanipulated 
and the relative effects of the major variables assessed over tine. 



^See J^pendlz VI. 
*See Appendix VII. 
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APPsaua I 

Reliability of Raters 

Table 78 below ia an incomplete estimate of the reUabilitgr of ob- 
servers' ratings using EbePa (1951) method. The five general evaluative 
scales, General Rating of Play Stperience, General RaUng of Language in the 
Classroom, General Rating of InstrucUonal Content, General Rating of Class- 
room Management, and the RaUng of the Overall ObservaUon were summed. 
mean of those combined scales waa detendn^d and its reliability, including 
between-rater variance as part of the ,rvor term, is reported for each of 
the three separate analyses. Tha ratings were carried out by one rater at 
a time, from one to seven days 9part, 



TABLE 78 

FIVfi TEACHERS BY FIVE 0BSER7SES IN THREE SEPARATE ANALXS^ 



Observer N 

Teachers N 

Reliability of 
Averaged Ratings 



3 (A,B,C) 
2 

.79 



2 (A,E) 
1 

.62 



3 (B,C,D) 
2 

.97 



The small number of teachers observed rmder the abovB data no 
better than a chance guess. Further, the observational data wew reported 
for individual scales rather than combined scales. Nevertheless, ttie writers 
wished to offer at least an indicant of rater reliability. 
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Sumarr of Parent Involvanient 

A »ajor obJecttVB stated In the piv^sal for the prakindergarten 
project is that prograne should result in the increased interest of parents 
in their children's school progress and parental confidence in their chil- 
drai'a abiUt/ to succeed. 

Data related to parent attitude and imrolvament was gathered 
at^errisors and teachers. The range of acUvlties involving parent parUoipa 
ticn included routines such as toeir required presence at physical exainina- 
tions and scheduled parent conferences, and imitations to visit school, to 
go on trips ifith the class, and to attend parent workshops. Infojnation 
related to frequeaqr of specific activities not reported c<a8ist»t:y 
enough to make possible an accurate estiaate of the scope of parent-sdwol 
relationships. While teachers reported the number of parents who caae to 
parent conferances as con5.ared to those ^o did not, the number of parent 
conferences held during the year was not reported. 

The data did Indicate great variation, from class to class, of 
parent response to required activities. lUs suggests that some schcols were 
doing a far better Job than others of getting parents Interested and inwlved. 
Often, lAere teasers reported parents accepUng responsibiUty for attending 
school-required aotlviuas, th^ also reported interesting parent workshop 
activities. Such reports were made in response to a question asking if 
teachers noted aiy change in parents' interests or e^ectaUons for their 
child after parents had become Involved la activiUes in the school. The 
responses of many of the teadiers to that question does support the idea 
that inwlvlng parents in school-iniUated activittes can bring about chang. 
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in both parents' attitude toward school and in child-rearing practices. 

Whai teachers reported acti^rities such as workahops where parents 
theaselves experienced a day in a preldndergartm class, they often followed 
the activity descripUon with exan^Jles of changes in parent expectaUona for 
their child in school and at home. For example, it was reported that several 
parents stopped ejqpecting their prekindergart-en children to be able to write 
their name and to say the ABC's after they had experienced a typical day in 
school. A foster parent stopped beating a four-year-old for not being able 
to tie his shoes when she learned that other children couldn't either. 

When teachers r^rted continued disinterest on the part of permits, 
ttiey often did not include ar^r description of activities with parents, and 
parent attendance at required activities tended to be lower for those classes. 
Invitations to accompany a class on trips provide another oj^rtunity for 
parent involvement. Three prekindergarten teachers reported that they did 
not need parent help on trips because of the number of nonprofessional staff 
serving the class. These reponses indicated that some teachers have viewed 
parent participaUon on trips only in terms of their own needs rather than as 
an opportunity to foster home-school relations. Sixteen of the twenty 
kindergarten teachers reported tiiat a few parents joined the class for trips. 
However, many kindergarten teachers reported only neighbortiood trips or one 
or two trips by bus. 

In the opinion of the writers, information about parents' attitudes 
should be gathered from parents themselves. Data reported in the present 
©valuaUon, liaHted mainly to parent activities reported by teachers, does 
not penait a statemait on parent attitude. However, the data r^orted do 
indicate great variability in the scope of activities involving parents and 
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parent participation. This siiggesta that greater effort needs to be made 
ty some schools to structure a program that would help parents become better 
infonsed about the educaUonal goals of the school and, also, help them 
learn »ore about child development and good health practices. 

In planning i»rk with parents, schools would benefit from a 
careful investigation of the attitudes parents hold toward school and child- 
rearing. Subsequent studies of prekindergarten and kindeargarten programs 
should include parent interviews, lAich would yield such information. 
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APPENDIX III 

Sunroary of Health Problems and Attendance 

Health and nutrition needs of children have beccsne increasingly a 
function of the schools, especial^ in disadvantaged areas vfhere those needs 
cannot be met by the home. On the subject of nutrition, Bloom states i 

Each child should be assured of an adequate breakfast to help 

^Qg^ learning tasks of the day. Sac^ child should 
also be assured of a mid-day meal. If these meals cannot be 
provided by the home, they should be provided by the sciiool of 
the com.Tiunity in such a way that no child feels a sense of 
shame or special distinction. (Bloom, Davis and Hess, 1965, 
p. 10) ' 

No invesUgation was made of the schools* pre ision to meet 
nutritional needs of ohUdren in the san?jle. When reporting time spent in 
whole group activities, observers recorded snack ti»e for both prekinder- 
gertens and kindergartens, and lunch for all prekindergartens . No mmtion 
was made of breakfast. Special funds for food were included in the proposal 
for the prekindergarten program, but not for the kindergarten program. 
Si^ervisors and principals referred to tasks related to additional food 
funds for prekindergartens. 

Commenting further on the school's responsibility for dilldren's 
health needs, Bloom states J 

Each child should be given appropriate and frequent physical 
examinations by nurses, doctors, and dentists to determine 
special needs with respect to fatigue, disease, and dental, 
]^^"li' 12) problems, (Bloom, Davis and Hess, 1965, 

A major objective stated in the proposal for the kindergarten 
program is that the program should provide for identifying, and in some 
cases treating, the urgent needs of disadvantaged children. 

Several questions pertaining to health were asked on the teacher 
questionnaires. Teachers in bo^ programs reported that there were health 
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records for all children enrolled and that those records were kept b7 the 
school nurse or doctor. Teachers responding of t«i reported incomplete health 
records, adding that foims requesting infonnation from parents for the child«s 
health record, such as d^ites of presdiool vaccinations, were not returned by 
some parents. A few teachers mentioned problenis in obtaining health records 
from hospitals or medical centers. 

Maxy teachers reported faUure of some parents to appear for their 
child's scheduled physical examinations. Since the Board of Education re- 
quires parents to be present for physical eocarainations, doctors usually do 
not proceed without them. One teacher did report that all of her chUdren 
had had a physical eocamination because the doctor had administered the exsm 
whether parents came or not. 

Teachers were asked how mai;jr parents of chUdren in their gcovcpa 
came for health examinations. Prekindergarten teachers, responding for 
fourteen classes with registers of approximately fifteen children each indi- 
cated a higher attendance rate than did kindergarten teachers. For eleven 
prekindergarten classes, more than two thirds, or from ten to fifteen, of 
the parents responded. Three classes had responses of less than two thirds 
of the parents. Only fourteen of the twenty kindergarten teachers responded 
to this question. Six reported they did not know because records were kept 
by the nurse. Out of the twon^-eigjit kindergarten classes reported, each 
with registers of approxijaately twenly-five children, in sixteen classes 
more than twenty parents were present, three had from flfte^ to twenty, 
four had from ten to fifteen, and five had under ten. 

Further evidence that prekindergartene had more conqjlete health 

^ records came from teachers* responses to a question asking if th^ had had 
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problems obtaining health records. Only one ol the six preklndergarten 
teachers responding reported a problem, and that was related to dental 
notices. Six of the sixteen kindergarten teachers responding reported prob- 
lems, and twelve reported no problems. 

Other indications of the school's concern for children's health 
came from teacher and supervisor reports of work with parents. A few super- 
visors mentioned health as the topic of parent workshops. Both prekinder- 
garten and kindergarten teachers mentioned discussion of children's health 
problems in parent conferences. In many of the cases reported, parents did 
follow up on suggestions made; in some, such as care of baby teeth, nothing 
was done. 

The major problem relating to the present health program in the 
schools in this sample appeared to be the failure of response by the parents 
to appear for required examinations and, to some extent, to follow up on 
suggestions made to improve good health practices. The somewhat greater 
response by parents of prekindergarten children may possibly be attributed 
to greater awareness and interest on the part of parents because of the work 
of family workers and assistant family workers. However, this investigation 
did not yield information concerning the utilization of nonprofessional 
staff in relation to improvement of health practices n 

The average daily attendance for prekindergartens (with registers 
from thirteen to sixteen) was 11.78, and for kindergartens (with registers 
from thirteen to forty) it was 19.35. The attendance for both programs on 
the day of observation was almost the same. This evidence indicates that 
attendance in both programs was fairly good, considering that a lower 
attendance rate is usually anticipated in disadvantaged areas where more 
health and family problems occur that prevent school attendance. 
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TITUS I EXPANDED KINDERGARTEN 
AND PREKIJS5F,RGARTEN PROGRAM 

Observation Ins r.-ruc tl c:^s 



^ ^ ^'^^ notified regarding names of echool personnel involved 

iZ 7^ J. T I rrograras prior to your observation, call the person making 
initial corf.act. While unannounced observation is most desirable, you 
may find it esq^edient to notify the school in advance. In this way, if a 

^^^K^ Plannai on the day you plan to visit, you will have time to 
reschedule yorx visit. You may wish to ask the school to call you if the 
classroom teacher is absent on the day you have scheduled a visit. The 
aecision as to procedure on this matter rests with you. The concern is 
• complete the number of obs e rvations to which you"^ committed in 
the designated two-^we ek period. Jai^ 6th - June IHh . 

Observations by two different observers will be made in eight classes, 
in these eight classes, observations may coincide in time, and they may net* 
ODservations at different times are preferred. However, if it happens that 
two observers are there at the san» time, please do not discuss your 
ratings, general evaluations or comments. 

On the day that you observe, pick up the cjuestionnaires from the principal, 
supervisor, and teacher(s). Also, pick up the teacher's time record, 
original and one carbon. It is si-.-gested that you arrive in a school 
early to check on the coraplotion of the questionnaires. If they are ready. 
Check to see that there is a response to every itera*, If not, repeat the 
question to the respondent in an effort to get a response. If total 
questionnaires have not been completed, a remijjder upon arrival at the 
school should give them time to complete the questionnaire before you leave 
the school. Try to avoid having respondents mailing questionnaires. 
nowBver, if you cannot get the questionnaire from an individual, leave a 
stamped and addressed envelope for mailing. Hail expanded prekindergarten 
S!! v^T^m"^^ ^Vn^^""' ^ Vlilsberg, 90 LaSalle Street, Apt. 19-S, 
New york, N.y.^ 10027. Mail expanded kindergarten questionr;aires to: 
Dr. L. V. Castiglione, 112-20 72nd Drive, Forest Hills, New York 113?^. 

%m ^Jf.^^°''nf . ^sisned prekindergarten tasks, please call 
^ Wilsberg, UN h^lh. Upon completion of all assigned kindergarten 
J^n Jo^^ *^"! castiglione, HI 5-7500, ext.-1^7, OR 261-6238. 
^ser^ation observation guides and questionnairesTs you finish each 

Keep track of your own time and transportation expenses. 
Time record sheets should be submitted every two weeks. 

In case an emerg«^ncy should occur, call either of the above « 



t 

» 



Sitroduotion to the Observation Guide 



fti ^ n^iiintain objectivity in rating. For example, if you are rating in 

session after a morning observation, the previous teacher's 
oenavicr should not be used as a basis for comparison. Hate each scale 
imependently of others. A teacher may have a high rating on one scale and a 
-tow rating on another. 

Hnfr^S*^^® e'^^uations may be made during the course <£ the observation period. 
«^!^rrj °^ obser^tion, be sure and mark clearly your rating, 

completing evexy item. If the item described is not observed, explain why, but 
ZJ\ it^ ^ ^ able to rate one or more of the 

t^lL tihe reasons must be clearly specified. Hov^ver, we do not anticipate 

^c^ring. ^Space is left after each item to explain brief. V the basis for 
l^^cJ^^^T''' example: "Teacher changed activities because of time 
scneauie, ignoring high degree of interest and involvement in activity." This 
needs only to be a few phrases. 

One section asks for approxijaate length of time of specific total group 
=^ Tk ^ ^'nset of the activity and at the end, 

ana tften the total time calculated. Do not include transitional time periods, 
such as clean-up. ' 

gomplete every item before going on to the next observation . It is imperative 
that you do this, so that objectivity will be maintained, ani conf\ision in 
recalling will be avoided. 



t 
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EXPAJ3DED PR5KU©ERGARTEN AND KINDERGARTEN 
CUSSROOM OBSERVATION GUIDE 



School P.S« Tnacher 

Address . Boro 

Prekindergarten , Kindergarten 

(check one) 



Nianber of Children Present Absent 

Number of Adults Present Absent 

(list according to role) 



Date 

Observer 

Duration of Observation 



AM 
PM 



NATURE OF PU.X EXPERBWCE AND ACTIVITSS 



U Children f^rticipate in planning play experiences with the opportunity fo: 
self-.sel;»ction of activities. 



1 

never 



seldom 



occasion- 
ally 



usually 



very 
frequently 



Basis for response: 



2. Children are free from strain,- smile or laugh, and chatter. 



very 
frequently 

Basis for responses 



usually 



occasion* 
ally 



seldom 



never 



3. Children are actively engaged in some satisiying activity. 



very 



frequently 
Basis for response: 



usually 



occasion- 
ally 



seldom 



never 



li. Play mrterials in use are suitabl-^ to age level of the children. 



1^ 

none 



2 
few 



some 



most 



Basis for response; 



(continued ) 



^TCOPY 



$* Play nsaterials are easily accessible and in good condition for use. 



all 

Basis for response j 



most 



some 



few 



none 



6. Use of play space available. 




Basis for response? 



?• Child-child groupings in indoor play activity tend to be 



indi- idual 



Basis for response; 



pairs 



groups 
of 3 



groups 
of i; or 5 



excellent 



groups 
of over 5 



8. Equipment in use during observation (chock one space for each item)j 



Not Ih Not 
Observ ed Use In Use 



ERIC 



(CojTjment on next page) 



liii^''^ to stimulate large muscle activity, such as 
climbing, lifting, pulling, pushing 
o; equipn^nt to promote cooperative play 

c) equipment to promote dramatic play 

d) equijKent to stimulate expression of ideas and feelinra 
through^a variety of activities vith blocks, music, clay, 

*3uiet activities with pictures, 
books, and flannel board * 

f) equipment to encourage manipulative dcUls with puz'-les 
nesting blocks, graduated cones and cylinders ^ 
rSrj?^?'^'^^^? ^ encourage "looking-glass self" 
^ Negro dolls, books with Negro, Puerto Rican, etc. character- 



(continued) 



8. (Continued) 
Comment : 



9. Range of content of play activity (check those observed) 

1 donjestic 

^ construction 

f *^oys (trains, boats, cars, traffic sisals, etc.) 

^ dramatic (puppets, pantomimes, costume play, etc.) 

I puzzles, pegboards, other manipulative materials 

^ sandtable an<» water play 

7 , rhythms (rocking horse, rhythm instruments, etc.) 

^ (clay, dough, crayons, oaints, collage materials) 

9 dictated writing 

J? library (books, recorded stories, story filmstrips) 

iJ- outside play 

12 other (specify) 



Comments : 



10. Range of content of total group activities (record approximate time spent) 

1 planning for day's or future (trip) activities, and for 

classroom living 

2 discussion (sharing news, ideas, objects) 

3 ... planned demonstration-discussion-participation 

(messing about - science, plants, floating objects; 
social studies, etc.) 
h musivJ and ri^thms 

5 story 

6 rest 

7 IZZZZ snack 

8 ■ lunch 

^ — arrival and departure routines 
10 other (specify) 



(Comments on next page) 
O (continued) 



• •• • BEST copy flM!U,5-E 

(Continued) 
Coranente j 



RATDJG OF PLAY EXPERIENCE 

1 2 3 li ^ 

excellent fSj j^jp Peking 

Basis for response: 



(continued) 



H. UNQUAGB IN THE CUSSROQM 



12* Teachers (other a<iults) ask questions that stiuiulate and foster 
comprehension! children respond. 



never 



seldom 



occasion- 
ally 



usually 



very 
frequently 



Basis for response: 



13. Teachers » (other adults') responses and gestures indicate that they 
iistenxng to chUd and understand what he is saying. 



are 



never 



seldom 



occasion- 
ally 



h 

usually 



very 
frequently 



Basis for response: 



Teac^rs (other adults) give specific attention to language development 
non-English speaking children (identifying by nam some things with which 
thsy are playing, encouraging child to provide name in native tongue, 
supplying words to describe sensory experiences, etc.) 



never 



seldom 



occasion- 
ally 



Basis for response : 



usually 



very 
frequently 



(continued) 



COPY ny^^f f^^, ^ 



7. 



18. Child^teacher ( -adult) cororaunication is free and open, without apparent 
hesitation and restriction* 



never 



seldom 



occasion- 
ally 



usually 



Basis for response? 



19. Oiild-child coimrainicaUon is active, vital and flowing. 



never 



seHom 



occasion- 
ally 



usually 



Basis for response: 



20. RATING OF UNGUAGE IN THE CLASSROOM: 



very 
frequently 



ve:ty 
frequently 



Excellent 



Basis for response 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 



7ery Poor 



(continued) 



Xn. COMTKNT AREAS 



6 



^^T! adults) tate advantage of on-going classroom activitie? 

to touild understanding of basic mathsmatical concepts (asks "how many", 
"wnicb one«j one-to-one correspondence — one child, one chair, one 
cookie, etc.; calls attention to sets of objects and children, 
geometrical^pes, and contrasts, sxich as big-little, )»avy-light; 
ordinals.- first block, second block, etc.; games, such as dominoes). 



^"^^ seldom occasion- usually very ' 

ally frequently 

Basis for responses 



^?S^r?/ adults) structure specific group activities to develop 
mathanatical concepts (uses number line to find out bow many; counting 
for attendance or snacks; weighing animals, etc.). 



not c* served observed 



Basis for response: 



. Teachers (other adults) structure specific group activities to develop 

®? * ® S?"*^!?*® isachines to do wrk; experiments with 

plants; floating objects; nagnets; etc.). 

. not observed ^ observed 

Basis for response: 



^sSnJ^^nf ' ""4" Classroom living procedures a™i attitodos to 

foster sharing, acceptance of rights and responsibilities of self and others. 



li 



frej:Sly 
Basis for response : 



(continued) 



26« Teachers (other adults) structure experiences that focus upon the children's 
own aM differing environment (pictures, discussion, trips, guests). 



observed not deserved 



Basis for response: 



27. Teachers (other adults) encourage good health and safety practices in 
classroom living. 



i 2 3 k 1_ 

never seldom occasion- usually very 

ally frequently 

Basis for response: 



28. Use of literature in a way that creates enthusiasm and enjoyment of 
^terature (picture storybooks, stoxy-telling, poetry, fingerplay). 

1 2 3 Ji S 

very poor p55r average iSod excellent 

Basis for response; 



29, Teachers (other adults) guide children in finding satisfaction and 
pleasure in music. 



J h 



never seldom occasion- usually very 

ally frequently 

Basis for response: 



ERIC 



(continued) 



SKT copy ili/.<!fi/.n 



Use of art experiences to explore media iaiependent of adult intervention 
and qualitative Judgment. 

i Z 3 k ? 

very poor poor average good excellent 

Basis for response: 



RATING OF BISTHJCTION IN CONTENT AREAS; 



? h J 2 1 

excellent good fair poor vexy poor 

Basis for response: 



(continued) 



IV. CLASSROOM MAmo^im 



32. Children are given responsibility for routine activities (cleaa-up, 
watering plants, pouring juice, serving cookies, etc.)- 




;^yy usually occasion- seldom never 

ently any 

Basis fcr response: 



33. Character of transitions (play to caan-up, clean-up to snack time, etc.) 



— j-i-j 2 2 k 

cnaotic average very 

smooth 

Basis for response: 



3li. Teacher flexibility (in routine activities^ arrai^ement of furniture, 
u»« of materials, etc.): 



- 3. 2 I ^ 

somewhat average somewhat vejy 



rigid rigid flexible flexible 

Basis fcr response: 



35 # RAT BIG OF CLASSROOM MANAOMNT: 



2 ^ k < 

very poor fair ^od excellent 



poor 

Basis for response: 



ERIC 



(continued) 



35« Basis for response (pontlnued)? 



36. RATEfO CSF Om-ALL CBSEHVATION: 

L 2 3 

p3H? fiJF 

poor 

Basis for response: 



37* Most effective aspect of program observed; 



38. ffost ineffective aspect of program observed; 



(continued) 



1_ 



good excellent 



39. Most needed charges to have a more effective program! 



UO. Additional comments? 



ERIC 



BEST COPY /.» 



CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION 
EXPANDED PREKINDERa'^RTEN PR(X>RAM 



School. 

Teacher Questionnaire 



CUSS STRUCTURE 

• How, and by whom, were children selected for your prekindergarten 
program.' Specify procedures used to reach those in greatest need. 



2. How many children in your group (s) were below average in overall 

developjr.ent (language, motor, emotional, social) for a four year 
Old? 



old? 

Number 

A.M. ' 
P.M. 



How many children in your group(s) entered id.thout English, or 
with severe retardation in language development? 

Non-English Severe retardation 

libber Niaaber 
A.M. ^ 

P.M. 



How siany children in your group(s) c(me from families who are 
on welfare? 

A.M. 
P.M. 



page 2 
of the Teacher Quest. 

5. .What is the ethnic conqsosition of your gro\q)(s)? Give ethnic 

group number 

Ethnic ffl^up Kumber 

A.M. 

P.M. 

6. How nay children in your group(s) have siblings in the school? 

Number 

A.M. 

P.M. 

PAREm' ATTITUDE 

1. How niany parents have cooperated in completion of the i^ysical 
exazaination? *^ 

Number 

A.M. 
P.M. 



2. Have parents, when asked, accompanied the group on trips? 
How oany? o *■ f 



ERIC 



BEST copy fimf »m 



page 3 
of Teacher Quest 

No 



3. Did you have individual parent conferences? Yes 

How many parents came? How many were asked? 

feber Number 

P.M. 

^* J^""® involved, have you nr- M any change in 

+ . °f e^ectations for their chi:... or way in which 

they worH with their child? Cite specific incidences. 



ERIC 



BEST copy nmmi 



Page k 

of the Teacher quest. 



^' trLrS%J^^?,^^?/^^°"'^^^^"y Settlnc their children 
h^w^D^? ^^''^^ ^^^^^^ provided? For 



ERIC 



1. 

2. 

3. 
k. 

5. 
6, 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 
Ih, 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 



page 5 
of the Teacher quest. 



CLASS ATTEimAWCE 



FROM BEGIMIMG OF PROGJRAM 



mm 



ENTRANCE I5ATE TO^L lAYS TOTAL IJAYS LEFT PRCGMM 

PRESENT ABSENT (ISATE LEFT) 



ERIC 



BEST COPY 1*^* 



page 6 
of the Teacher quest, 



CLASS ATTENDANCE 

FROM BEGIMIKG OF PROGMM (continued) 



NAME MTRAWCE DATE TOUAL DAYS TOTAL DAYS LEFT PHOGKAM 

PRESENT ABSENT (DATE LEFT) 



21. 
22. 

23. 
2U. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 



1, 

e.m*r^ ' • • BEST r'^y 

STAFF PERSiWL ^ 

^^"^ Schools 

1. What is your sex? (circle one) 

Male., .....l 

Female , 2 

2. Wha t is your present age? vearg 



3. What is your CTirrent marital status? (circle one) 



Single 1 

Married,. .,2 

Divorced, Separated. 3 
Widowed k 



h. Whrt is the highest college degree that you have? (circle one) 

None ^ M MM 

Depree based on less than k years college !!!.'!.'! Ilia 

Bachelor's Degree , 3 — ~— — 

Master »s Degree ' 



%. What in-service training have you had this year? 



6, How long have you been teaching at the early childhood level? (including 

the present school year) 

y ears 

7. Suppose you could go back to your college drys and start over again, 
in view of your present kiiowlodge, would you become a teacher? 
(circle one) 

Certainly would not become a teacher,,.. i 

Probably would not become a teacher ','.V,2 

Chance about even for - and against '.'.',',3 

Probably would becoine a teacher ',.',',h 

Certainly would become a teacher !!!!i5 



eFsrr«f>K/i,„.,,...„ 

"rteo^i""" "^^"^ (assistant teacher, fajnlly worker (s), aides; 



9. What staff personnel left during the year? (See Item fi . re, staff) 



. What plannli^ tor the i,«,t™ctio„,l program do you do as a staffv 



3 



. How would you judge the competency of your staff at this point? 

a. Assistant teacher; (M.nke two checlnnarlcs, e.f, ^A,yB, if you have 

two assistant teachers of varying comretoncy) 

a. Outstanding__ d. Average 

b. Superior^ e. Bolm Average 



c. Above ji.verage f. Poor 

g. Very Poor 



b. Family V/orkert 



a. Outstanding^_ d. Average 

b. Superio r e. Below Averave 

c. Above Average^ f. Poor 



g. Very Poor 



c. Assistant Family VJorker t 

a. Outstanding^ d. Average 

b. Superior e. Below Average 

c. Above Average f, poor 



g. Very Foor 



^' (^aJ^e a checkmark for each aide) 

a. Outstanding d. Average 

b. Superior^ e. Belov; Average 

c. Above /.verage f , Poor 



g. Very Poor 



Have aides been assigned to duties outside the prekindergarten classroom? 
Specify what duties. Use reverse side if more space is needed 



KST COPY I 

Teacher (cont.) k 

ATTENDANCE, ATTRITION, ^ND HEALTH RECORDS 

1. Total number of children in your group at present. 
^•^« ■- P.M. 



2. What is your average daily attendance in each group? 

P.M. 

^' was Z^rn^'^^^'' '^'k? y^^^ ^^^^ ^•aii^re to attend 

was due to family problems? Describe the nature of the problem. 



h. Hov: many cases of prolonged Illness of children do you have? What 
has been the nature of the illness? 



How many children have left the group (s)? v/hy? 
- P.M. 



|# (cont,) 



6. For hov; many children do you have health records? 

P.M. 



Describe any problems you have had in attcining health records. 



8. How many children do you have on your waiting list? 



ERIC 
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tor copy 

CENTER FO.^ URBAN SDUCATICU 'P-31-66 
33 West li2 / New York City / 10036 



5XPMDSD Kim>ERGA5TSN TITIg I gROGKAM 

School P.S. 



M§ FJMBZa PHR CLASS 

Teacher 

Supervisor 

Other 



TOTAL JIUM32H 



2, What specific responsibilities have you assuiaed with this progrem? 



ERIC 



• • • COPY ^nuif 

(Principal) 

^""^ Kindergarten 



SJ^Lfl??^ ^S!^ contributed most to the success of the Expanded 
Kindergarten Program? Explain. i!^P«iaea 



BEST copy flw/u^,,- 

(Principal) 



What do you feel prevented you from ha^dng the most efl'ective fcinder«sarteT 
program you could envision in your school? Kxnae.ga^ten 



All things considered, are you in favor of the wgraia being: (check one) 
Continued? Discontinued? Modified? 



CENTER FOR URBAM EDUCATION 
EXPANDED PREKIWDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
Supervisor Qt^sstionnaire 



1. What is your major assignment in the school? 



2. What hao^ been your role in the prekindergarten program? 



^ 4. What in-service training of prekindergarten staff has been 



carried on? 



5. What activities or programs have involved parent participation? 



ZcTfl'ti;: '''''' prekindergarten staff in your school? Describe 



7. What kind Of housekeeping problems, if any, have you had? (Stoipies. custodial, i^intenance 



o 

ERIC 



Supervisor (continued) 

8. What faotor(s) contributes most to the success of your prekindergarten program? 



^^d^eni^sioL""*""'^'' ^" ^'^"^ ^^"^^^ effective progmn you 



^J^gr^r^rscLTne'S'yf^jT"'"'^"" '^'^ ''''"''^^ pre^ergarten 



ERIC 



